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THE ORIGIN, GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE BOARD OF CONTROL SYSTEM IN IOWA. 


BY JUDGE L. G. KINNE, A MEMBER OF THE BOARD. 

Possibly what is said in this article might carry greater 
weight if it had been written by one in no way identified 
with the Board of Control. However that may be, I shall 
endeavor to give an accurate, impartial, and I trust clear 
statement of the main causes leading up to the creation of 
this Board, its work and the results accomplished by it. 

Prior to the creation of the Board of Control almost ev- 
ery known system of controlling the charitable, reformatory 
and penal institutions of the State had been tried, and all of 
them in some measure had failed to meet the just expecta- 
tions of the public. Boards of “commissioners,” and later 
boards of ‘trustees,’ had had charge of the State hospitals 
for the insane. A board of “‘overseers’’ at first controlled 
the College for the Blind and a board of “trustees” the 
School for the Deaf. These two boards for a time were in 
part composed of the Governor, Secretary of State and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Some of the institu- 
tions had boards composed of six members, afterwards 
reduced to four or five members. Under the Code of 1891 
separate boards of three “trustees” had charge of the School 
for the Deaf, the College for the Blind, the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home, the Industrial Home for the Blind and the Institution 
for Feeble-Minded Children. The Soldiers’ Home was 
governed by a board of five “trustees.” The penitentiary . 
at Ft. Madison was at first in charge of a board of three 
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“directors,” afterwards an “agent”? was placed in control. 
Later a board of “inspectors” was created and the institution 
placed in their charge. Still later the warden of each peni- 
tentiary had actual control of the same subject to inspection 
and investigation by the Governor of the State. The in- 
dustrial schools were placed under the control of one board 
consisting of five members. 

Usually these “commissioners,” “directors,” “agents,” 
“inspectors” and ‘trustees’ were selected by the legislature 
after having been agreed upon by a caucus of the majority 
party, but in some cases they were appointed by the Goy- 
ernor. In many cases, however, the appointments were 
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made largely on political grounds and in payment of politi- 
cal debts. Little heed was given by the legislature to the 
matter of especial fitness of the appointee for the work 
required of him. Some of the appointees proved to be ex- 
cellent, painstaking men whose services were of great value 
to the State, others had no taste or ability for the work re- 
quired, frequently neglected their duties or virtually dele- 
gated their powers to the chief executive officers in charge 
of the several institutions. Of this latter class some had no 
knowledge of the condition of the institutions save what 
they obtained from the chief executive officer. 

After a time a board of “visitors” was created whose 
duty it was to visit the hospitals for the insane every month 
and to see all patients and observe how they were cared for, 
‘They had no power, however, over the business management 
of these institutions. Many excellent men and women 
served from time to time on these boards. 

As to some of the institutions certain State officers were 
charged with duties pertaining to the auditing of accounts; 
in case of other institutions the “trustees” in immediate 
charge passed upon the accounts and in the case of others it 
seems that no one was specially authorized to examine the 


. accounts. : 
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CAUSES FOR THE LEGISLATION CREATING A BOARD OF CONTROL, 


The causes which finally resulted in the passage of the 
Act of 1898 creating a Board of Control of State Institutions 
were many and but a few of the more important may, be re- 
ferred to. For many years the unsatisfactory conditions 
existing had given rise to many suggestions and recom- 
mendations relating to a change in methods of control of the 
institutions. From time to time some of the Governors of 
the State had urged legislative action looking to the better 
conduct of the institutions. The writer when a candidate 
for governor in 1881 advocated that the management of the 
institutions be committed to a central board. Finally the 
Twenty-sixth General Assembly in 1896 appointed a joint 
committee consisting of one senator and two members of the 
house to investigate the reports of trustees and officers of 
such institutions and their books and records and report to 
the next General Assembly and to recommend if any change 
should be adopted in the government and management of 
such institutions. The report of the committee was followed 
by the enactment of the law creating this Board. The most 
prominent reasons then for the enactment of the new law 
were: 

1st. A conviction by the people and legislature that the 
institutions were not managed with proper economy. 

2nd. Abuses of the provisions of the law by visiting 
committees to State hospitals in unnecessarily consuming 
time in order to increase their per diem. 

3rd. A disregard of the law relating to appropriations, 
whereby at some institutions funds were diverted from their 
lawful purpose and used illegally. 

4th. The fact that several of the institutions maintained 
a lobby at every session of the legislature which was com- 
posed of superintendent, trustees and others for the purpose 
of influencing members of the legislature to make appropri- 


ations. 
5th. An entire lack of any system common to all of the 
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institutions or even to those of the same kind regarding the 
purchase of supplies, the keeping of financial accounts and 
the proper accounting for supplies purchased. 

6th. The lack of any business system in the auditing of 
bills, and in general loose methods touching the manage- 
ment of the business of the institutions. 

7th. No uniformity in the compensation of officers and 
employes in cases where they rendered like service in differ- 
ent institutions under practically the same conditions. 

8th. Abuses growing out of the system of having one 
trustee a resident of the place where the institution was 
located and his influence being used in behalf of favorite 
merchants in the matter of purchasing supplies. 

9th. Lack of competition in the purchase of supplies. 

10th. In some cases no opportunity afforded the public 
generally to bid on the work of constructing buildings. 

11th. The manifest purpose in many cases to expend 
all the per capita for support whether needed or not. 


THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


It is my purpose in this paper to deal mainly with facts, 
leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. <A logical 
and natural arrangement of the subject suggests the follow- 
ing divisions: 

1st. The organization, powers, and duties of the Board. 

2nd. The system of financial accounting. 

3rd. The system of purchasing and disbursing supplies. 
and of keeping account of the same. 

4th. The gathering and preservation of statistical 
information, 

Sth. Other books required to be kept and reports which 
must be made. 

6th. Other matters of interest. 


THE ORGANIZATION, POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD, 


Chapter 118 of the Acts of the Twenty-seventh General 
Assembly of Iowa provided for the appointment of a “Board 
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of Control of State Institutions”’ to consist of three members, 
not more than two of whom should belong to the same 
political party, and no two of whom should, when appointed, 
reside in the same congressional district. The term of ap- 
pointment for the first Board was two, four and six years, 
and thereafter the term of office was to be six years. The 
Board is appointed by the Governor and must be confirmed 
by a two-thirds vote of the senate. Each member is re- 
quired to give a bond in the penalty of $25,000.00. The 
salary is $3,000.00 per annum and all necessary expenses 
incurred in the discharge of their duties. No member of 
this Board is eligible to any other executive office. The 
Board is at all times subject to investigation by the joint 
committee on ‘““Retrenchment and Reform” of the legislature, 
also by experts appointed by the executive council. It is 
made a crime for any member of the Board or any of its 
employes, and for any officer or employe of an institution to 
accept gifts from any one dealing with the institutions. 

If any member of the Board, or any of its employes, or 
any officer or employe of an institution, exercises or attempts 
to exercise political influence on any officer or employe of 
the State, orif any such contribute money or any other thing 
of value for political purposes, they must be removed from 
their office or position. The law also makes the person who 
solicits a political contribution guilty of a misdemeanor, 

The Board appoints the chief executive officer of each 
institution and may remove him at its pleasure. The chief 
executive officer appoints all subordinate officers and em- 
ployes and may remove them at his pleasure. It is made a 
crime for any member of the Board to suggest the appoint- 
ment of any person under said executive officer. 

We have thus in effect, civil service as to appointments 
to places in the institutions. The theory of the law is that 
the chief executive officer of the institution is responsible to 
the Board, and all of his subordinates are responsible to him. 
No influence, political or otherwise, can aid in securing the 
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appointment or removal of an officer or employe of an insti- 
tution. Capability and efficiency in service are the only 
tests and so long as the subordinate officer or employe of an 
institution can satisfy his chief in these respects, so long is 
he secure in his position. The effect of this system has 
been excellent. The efficiency of under officers and em- 
ployes has improved in a marked degree, and the baneful 
influence of politics has been entirely eliminated. In other 
words, business principles have been applied in all the de- 
partments of institution service. 


POWERS. 


The law clothes this Board with power to manage, con- 
trol and govern the following institutions: 

The State Hospitals for the Insane. 

The Institution for Feeble-Minded Children. 

The College for the Blind. 

The School for the Deaf. 

The Industrial Schools for Boys and Girls. 

The Soldiers’ Home. 

The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. 

The Industrial Reformatory for Women. 

The Penitentiaries. , 

In all fourteen institutions are thus placed under the full 
control of the Board. 

The Board is also directed to investigate the reports and 
doings of the regents of the State University and the trus- 
tees of the State Normal School, and the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and to ascertain and report 
to the legislature whether these bodies have properly ac- 
counted for all moneys of the State which have come into 
their hands, whether they have drawn appropriations in 
accordance with law and so expended; whether such persons 
have drawn money for services per diem, mileage, expenses 
or otherwise not authorized by law or have authorized 
expenditures without authority of law. 
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The Board is also charged with the duty of the supervi- 
sion of all private and county institutions wherein insane 
persons are kept. It is required to make rules and regula- 
tions touching the keeping of such persons, to investigate all 
such institutions, and in case they fail to comply with the 
rules it may remove the patients to the State Hospitals or to 
other county or private institutions, complying with the 
rules. The Twenty-ninth General Assembly also placed 
under the supervision of this Board all associations or socie- 
ties receiving friendless children, requiring the Board to 
visit and inspect such institutions and gather statistics and 
information relating to them. 

As to the institutions which are fully under the control 
of the Board, it has power to investigate their management 
and financial condition; to investigate questions of insanity 
of patients in state hospitals; to determine when insane per- 
sons shall be admitted to state hospitals as state charges; to 
divide the state into hospital and penitentiary districts. 


DUTIES. 


The Board was directed to prepare a statement showing 
the cost of operating the institutions for the preceding two 
years; to make biennial reports to the governor and legis- 
lature; to visit all institutions once every six months, and 
hospitals by some of its members or its secretary once a 
month; to meet the superintendents quarterly in conference; 
to gather statistics; to publish a Bulletin; to compel the pro- 
viding of fire protection, and fire escapes; to require all em- 
ployes handling the money or property of the State to give 
bond; to require certain officers to make an annual inventory 
of all the State’s property at their institutions and to require 
a quarterly invoice of all stores and supplies; to annually fix 
the salaries of all officers and employes of the institutions 
except the chief executive officers. The legislature fixes the 
salary of the chief executive officer of each institution, and 
the Board annually fixes the salaries of all other officers or 
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employes in them. To establish a uniform system of books 
and accounts and to require settlement with institution offi- 
cers; to establish a dietary; to prepare biennial estimates of 
appropriations needed for the several institutions; to appoint 
a State architect who shall prepare all plans and estimates 
for new buildings and to make rules relating to the purchase 
of supplies. 
THE SYSTEM OF FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING. 


The law enjoined upon the Board the duty of prescribing 
the forms of records, blanks and accounts and contemplated, 
so far as practicable, that such books should be uniform in 
the several institutions. Under the old system there were 
about as many different systems of bookkeeping—keeping 
financial account books, as there were institutions. Now the 
financial accounts are kept in the same manner at all insti- 
tutions and duplicate books are kept in the office of the 
Board. No individual accounts are kept. No day book 
proper is kept. The vouchers which are made in duplicate 
are kept, one copy at the institution and one copy in the 
office of the Board. These are bound and constitute the day 
book, We keep accounts with the State, with the institu- 
tions, with all appropriations, general and special, and a 
separate account with each item of a special appropriation, 
and accounts under the classifications shown below, viz: 
1. Salaries and wages of officers and employes. 
2. Provisions. 
3. Household stores. 
4. Clothing. 
5. Fuel and light. 
6. Hospital and medical supplies. 
7. Shop, farm and garden supplies. 
8. Library. 
9. Water and ice, 
10. Postage and stationery, 
11. Transportation of inmates. 
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12. Miscellaneous expenses. 
13. Contingent (support ) fund. 
As to special appropriations: 

1. Deficiency. 


2. Extraordinary repairs. 
3. Land. 

4. New buildings. 

5. Transportation. 


6. Miscellaneous. 

The accounts in the journal are made up as follows: 
The debit side is charged with all appropriations, general or 
special; also with the amount which may be remitted from 
the institution on account of sales of products of farm or 
shops. The credit side is made up from the pay roll and 
vouchers. The debit shows the date and amount in each 
case of the appropriation, and the product sold and its value. 
The credit side accounts are extended to the credit of the 
institution or under the several classifications above stated. 
Every voucher number appears, so that ready reference is 


~ had to the voucher itself. 


A separate set of books is kept for each institution. 


Monthly trial balances are made in the Board’s office and a 


copy transmitted to each institution bookkeeper so that mis- 
takes are easily discovered. With this trial balance is also 
sent a classification sheet showing how the several vouchers 
have been classified in this office, and the institution book- 
keeper corrects any error he may have made in the classifi- 
cation of expenditures. 

This simple system of bookkeeping has given great satis- 
faction, and the result is that the journal entries of the 
largest institution we have, containing about twelve hundred 
persons, cover only one hundred fifty pages and fully repre- 
sent the business of the institution for five years. The sys- 
tem is such that a mistake is well nigh impossible, and if 
made it is soon discovered and corrected. 
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THE SYSTEM OF PURCHASING AND DISBURSING SUPPLIES. 


Any one having had much to do with public institutions 
knows that one great point in their management is to stop 
leaks, thefts, and waste in supplies purchased. If supplies 
are purchased in the best and most economical way, and 
their disbursement is carefully looked after, much money 
will be saved to the tax payer, while at the same time the 
care afforded inmates is kept up to a high standard. This 
subject is very important and I shall consider it under the 
following sub-divisions: 

1. Estimates. 
2. Schedules for bids. 
3. Schedules of bids. 
4. Examination of schedules and samples by the chief 
executive officers. 
Awards. 
Receipt of goods at institution. 
Pay rolls and vouchers. 
Storekeeper and his duties. 
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ESTIMATES. 


Everything purchased and paid for must be credited to 
the institution under some one of the classifications hereto- 
fore named, Nothing can be purchased for an institution 
unless it has been first estimated for and the estimate ap- 
proved by this Board and the purchase ordered. The only 
exception to the above is that we keep in the hands of the 
head of each institution a fund not exceeding $250.00, 
which may be used by him in emergencies specified in the 
statute, and for which no estimate need be made, but a re- 
port of the expenditures out of such fund must be made 
every month with reasons for such expenditures. 

These estimates are arranged in accordance with the 
classification list of accounts. They show an item number 
running consecutively through that particular classification 
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of the estimate. Each item shows what is wanted, the 
amount, kind, value per yard, or pound, or as the case may 
be, and the aggregate amount. These items are arranged 
also under sub-divisions of the classification, After the 
estimates are finished (they are made in duplicate ), they are 
sent to this Board and may be approved, rejected or modi- 
fied, as the Board may deem proper. When they reach the 
office of the Board they are passed by its secretary to the 
estimate clerk, and she examines them carefully, notes 
whether the descriptions are correct and definite, corrects 
errors in the extensions, footings and classification, and 
attaches a memoranda slip with notes for the information of 
the Board. They are then examined by the secretary and 
passed to the Board where they are examined, modified, dis- 
allowed or approved, as the case may be. A memorandum 
of its action is made on a sheet attached to the estimate, and 
it is returned to the secretary who puts the notes of the 
Board in formal shape and returns one copy to the institu- 
tion, retaining one copy in our office. 

Supplemental estimates are sent up when articles have 
been overlooked, or where the supply is insufficient. Re- 
estimates are required when the article estimated for costs 
more than the amount originally estimated. 

Estimate blanks for purchases to be paid for from the 
general support fund are printed in black ink; those for 
special appropriations in red ink; and those for contingent 
(support) fund on blue paper. These are thus printed to 
facilitate the work and prevent errors in bookkeeping. 

The estimates are sent in as a rule quarterly, and about 
two months before the beginning of the quarter for which 


they apply. 
SCHEDULES FOR BIDS. 
After the LOth day of November, February, May and 


August, respectively, when the estimates are all in, sched- 
ules are made up for each institution of all articles estimated 
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for. These schedules embrace about one hundred different 
headings, and the articles are placed under the proper head- 
ings. The schedules are so arranged as to show the general 
item number, the estimate number, and the item number in 
the estimate, the article, quality and measure. Places are 
left for the bidders to fill in the amount after each item. 
These schedules are footed for each institution. There is, 
for instance, one schedule for groceries, but all items of 
groceries for a single institution are under its heading. 
Bidders are thus enabled to bid on all articles in their line 
for one or more institutions as they see fit. Attached to 
these schedules are printed specifications, and dealers, 
wherever located, who have made known their desire to bid 
are furnished schedules. 


SCHEDULES OF BIDS. 


When these bids have been received at the Board’s office, 
they are carefully gone over for the correction of errors or 
mistakes, in extensions or footings, and if such errors are 
found the bidder is notified. Then the bids are put on a 
schedule, showing the name of all bidders on groceries, for 
instance, the name of the article, the amount bid on it and 
the aggregate amount of the bid on groceries for that insti- 
tution. Samples are required of hats and caps, findings, 
dry goods, clothing, groceries, salt fish, smoked meats, and 
many other articles. These are all properly arranged in our 
rooms for examination. 


EXAMINATION OF SCHEDULES AND SAMPLES BY THE CHIEF EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


When the quarterly meeting with the superintendents is 
held and after it is over, the several superintendents take 
the schedules and examine the prices and the samples and 


make memoranda of those who in their judgment should be 
awarded the contract. 
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AWARDS, 


Some superintendent and one or more members of the 
Board then make the awards. The successful bidder is 
notified, and the chief executive officer of the institution is 
furnished a list of the goods and the price bid on each item, 
The Board fixes a maximum price on tea and coffee and 
awards on them are made after a test is made of the goods, 
The Board also fixes the character and quality of certain 
goods such as curled hair, rice, prunes, raisins, etc., for all 
institutions. No goods are shipped except on the order of 
the superintendent, and then direct to the institution. 


RECEIPT OF GOODS AT INSTITUTION. 


When the goods are received at the institution they are 
checked in by the steward and storekeeper and are entered 
on the storekeeper’s record, and he is required at any time 
to produce the goods or requisitions showing that they have 
been properly disbursed. When the goods are thus checked 
in the steward makes duplicate vouchers for the same which 
are furnished to the sellers to be verified. 


PAY ROLLS AND VOUCHERS. 


An officer of the institution prepares a monthly state- 
ment or abstract of vouchers for the preceding month which 
is forwarded to the Board with the pay rolls of the institu- 
tion. The pay roll is signed in advance by any person in 
the employ of the institution. The vouchers and pay rolls 
when received are passed to a clerk who examines them, sees 
that the extensions and computations are correct and all 
vouchers properly verified; he notes any irregularities for 
the consideration of the Board. They are then passed upon 
by the secretary. and by him handed to the Board for ap- 
proval. The Board if it finds errors or mistakes corrects 
them, and if any voucher be improperly verified it is re- 
turned for correction. Then the secretary prepares certifi- 
cates in triplicate showing the name and postoflice address 
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of each claimant, the amount due him, and the fund out of 
which it is payable. These are compared with the vouchers 
and institution certificate and are approved by the Board, 
and one copy is kept in this office, one copy is sent to the 
Auditor of State, and one to the Treasurer of State. The 
Auditor draws his warrant for the gross sum in favor of the 
Treasurer, and the latter issues his checks and mails same to 
the parties entitled thereto. The pay roll is paid in one 
check, made payable to the superintendent who pays the 
employes. 

When the vouchers and pay rolls come before the Board 
the secretary attaches thereto a slip on which is shown in 
red ink the balances in the several funds out of which pay- 
ments are to be made, to keep constantly before the Board 
the fact as to whether there is a sufficient balance in each 
fund to pay in full the pay roll and vouchers, 

When a bidder has failed to furnish goods up to the 
standard required by the specifications, but they are health- 
ful and needed for immediate use, the institution takes them, 
but makes a proper reduction in the amount of the voucher 
therefor from the contract price. 

It will be observed that the Board of Control does not 
handle any money, and the several superintendents handle 
none except the $250.00 support contingent fund, the 
amount of the pay roll which they disburse, and money re- 
ceived from the sale of products of the farm or shops which 
they are required to remit monthly to the Treasurer of 
State. 


STOREKEEPER AND HIS DUTIES. 


The storekeeper keeps a book on one side of which is 
entered all items received, showing the invoice number, the 
date, the description of the item, amount, cost per yard, 
pound, etc., and the total cost. On the other side he shows 
all disbursements, also the number of the invoice, date, 
article, amount, cost per yard, pound, ete., and aggregate 
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cost, and shows to what particular department the article 
went. Separate account is kept of all principal articles, and 
by footing the pages “Received” and ‘Disbursed’ of any 
article, at any time he can tell just what he should have in 
stock. At the close of every quarter he must take an in- 
ventory of all stock on hand, and if the same does not agree 
with his books it is apparent there is an error which must 
be rectified. Twice a year an expert accountant is sent from 
the Board’s office to check up all storekeepers. He invoices 
the stock, reports shortages or surpluses, if any. If there 
is a shortage, it must be satisfactorily accounted for to the 
Board, else the storekeeper must make it good. He lets 
nothing go without a requisition properly signed by the 
chief executive officer. These requisitions constitute his 
vouchers and entitle him to credit. One copy of every 
requisition is sent to the office of the Board where it is 
entered on the storekeeper’s record for that institution in 
our office. It is to be remembered that all financial, store- 
keepers’ and statistical books are kept in duplicate, one copy 
of each being in the Board’s office. We get the items of 
debit for the storekeepers’ reccrds kept in our office from 
the vouchers, and the items of credit from the duplicate 
requisitions. We are thus enabled to keep constant tab on 
the storekeeper. He alone has the key to the storeroom and 
is responsible for any goods not properly accounted for. 


THE GATHERING AND PRESERVATION OF STATISTICAL INFOR- 
MATION, 


At each institution is kept a statistical record which con- 
tains the name of every inmate, the date of their admission, 
their residence and a multitude of facts relating to their 
history and that of their family, This book is so arranged 
as to show the subsequent history of the person while in the 
institution and his death, parole, release, discharge, as the 
case may be. Appropriate blanks corresponding to these 
books are furnished the institution and upon these all the 
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information is conveyed to the Board when it is from time 
to time entered in a like record kept in the office of the 
Board. These statistical books and blanks are alike for the 
same kind of institutions. We have thus a reasonably full 
history in our office of every inmate in a state institution 
under the control of this Board. 


OTHER BOOKS REQUIRED TO BE KEPT AND REPORTS WHIOH 
MUST BE MADE. 


At each institution a book is required to be kept which 
is called a “Complaint Record.’”’ In it all complaints made 
by inmates, officers, or outsiders touching the management 
of the institution must be entered, with the action taken 
thereon by the chief executive officer. Monthly reports of 
these cases are made to this Board. At the hospitals for 
the insane and the penitentiaries there is required to be 
kept what is called a “Mechanical Restraint Record,’ where- 
in must be entered a memoranda of each case where restraint 
has been applied, the character of the restraint, the dura- 
tion, cause thereof, and its effect. 

At the penitentiaries and industrial schools records are 
required to be kept of all cases of punishment by means of 
mechanical restraint or otherwise for infractions of the rules. 
In all the above cases monthly reports must be made to the 
Board upon blanks provided for that purpose. From time 
to time each institution must report its dietary in detail, 
showing number of persons fed, quantity of every article 
used, cost of same, and list per capita per meal per day and 
per week, Every quarter each institution must report the 
condition of fire escapes and fire apparatus, showing the re- 
sult of tests made by fire apparatus and wherein same is 
defective. Reports are also required showing the loss, 
destruction or breakage of articles and by whom lost, broken 
or destroyed, also showing the death of animals on the farm 
and the cause thereof. 
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OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST, 


All books and blanks used at the various institutions in 
carrying out the system adopted are furnished through the 
Board and the cost apportioned to the several institutions; 
in this way only can uniformity be secured. 

No new building or improvement can be erected or made 
which is to cost over $300.00, except on competitive bids, 

The Board appoints an architect who receives a salary of 
$3,000.00 and expenses, and who is required to prepare 
plans and estimates for all new. buildings and improvements 
and look after the construction of the work. Plans are pre- 
pared by him for all proposed new buildings for which 
appropriations are to be asked from the legislature, also esti- 
mates for their cost. These are laid before the proper 
committees for consideration. Formerly the legislature was 
besieged by all the superintendents, and many of the trus- 
tees of the institutions who formed a formidable lobby for 
appropriations. Now the needs of the institution are pre- 
sented by the Board and the superintendents devote their 
time to attending to their respective institution duties. 

The chief executive officer of each institution, except the 
wardens of the penitentiaries and the commandant of the 
Soldiers’ Home, draws food supplies for himself and all 
members of his family under twenty-one years of age from 
the institution stores, and he is not permitted to purchase 
with state funds any articles of food not bought for inmates. 

In supplies we buy the best flour, butter and meats ob- 
tainable. Fresh beef must be from native steers weighing 
when dressed from 600 to 800 pounds each. Great care is 
taken to have all goods of good quality, and the chief 
executive officer is made the sole judge as to whether articles: 
furnished comply in all respects with the specifications. 

Fire companies are organized and drilled at several of 
the institutions. Forty dollars per month is allowed to be 
expended by the superintendents of the larger institutions 
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as extra pay to employes who belong to fire companies, 
Fire caps, coats, hose carts, hook and ladder trucks and the 
most modern appliances for fighting fires are provided. At 
the hospitals each superintendent is authorized to expend 
sixty dollars per month in extra pay to employes who also 
play in the band or orchestra and a like allowance of twenty- 
five dollars per month is made at the Institution for Feeble- 
Minded Children. 

All music and musical instruments asked for, for all in- 
stitutions, are purchased and musical instructors provided. 

There was paid at all of the institutions during the year 
ending December 31, 1902, for music, musical instruments, 
repairs to same, for music teachers and instructors, over 
$11,000.00. 

At the State hospitals and at the gaetitation for Feeble- 
Minded Children physical culture teachers and teachers of 
fancy work are regularly employed. 

All officers and employes having the custody of State 
property are required to give bond. All officers and em- 
ployes except the chief executive and except those employed 
on the farm or in shops are required to be uniformed. This 
conduces greatly to discipline and indicates at once to the 
stranger those who are clothed with authority. 

Semi-annual visits are made by the entire Board to all 
institutions, and some member of the Board visits the hos- 
pitals every month. Thus by visitation, by reports, by 
checks, by daily correspondence does the Board keep in 
touch with the affairs at the several institutions. It is the 
policy of the Board to promote capable and efficient officers 


to the positions of chief executive officers as vacancies may 
oceur. 


RESULTS, 


This system of control has now been in operation for five 
years and has proven very satisfactory. It has resulted in 
paying women nurses and attendants the same wages as men 
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receive for like service; in improving the character of the 
service; in bettering the condition of the institutions; in 
elevating the standard of care afforded to inmates. All this 
has been accomplished notwithstanding the fact that the 
legislature, just before we took up the work, reduced the 
per capita allowances for support of inmates in the aggre- 
gate sum of $100,000.00 per year, and the further fact that 
nearly all of the time since the law has been in operation 
the market price of many commodities has been steadily ad- 
vancing. Over $109,000.00, which the Board might have 
drawn for support of inmates remained in the State treasury 
unexpended on September 1, 1903. 

In his first report issued after this Board took charge of 
the institutions, the Treasurer of State computes the de- 
crease in cost of operating the institutions under the control 
of this Board during the first year, as compared with the 
cost of the previous year “under the trustee system at 
$379,490.73, or 26 and nine-tenths per cent.” . 
“This saving, it is fair to presume, was not the result of un- 
wise economies that were detrimental to the institutions. 
The character of the members of the Board of Control is a 
sufficient guaranty that such was not the case. They have 
been the fruits of the application of business principles and 
methods in the conduct of the fourteen institutions under 
the Board.” 

In the last sentence the Treasurer has struck the key 
note as to how this Board has been able to make such a 
large saving to the State, and at the same time improve the 
conditions at the institutions. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, March 1, 1904. 


A MEETING of the citizens of Dubuque favorable to the 
formation of a Library Association, will be held at the 
Methodist meeting house, on the 10th inst., at 4 o’clock 
p. m.—Dubuque Visitor, June, 1836. 


ABNER KNEELAND: HIS RELATIONS TO EARLY 
IOWA HISTORY. 


BY MARY R. WHITCOMB. 


We have had revolutionary orators, reformers, martyrs; it was buta few years 
since Abner Kneeland had been sent to jail for expressing an opinion about the 
great First Cause.—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Abner Kneeland, one of the scholars and thinkers of the day.—JUDGE GEORGE G. 
WRIGHT. 


CAREER BEFORE COMING TO IOWA. 


During the earlier part of the last century Abner Knee- 
land was a name well-known in all parts of New England. 
According to one’s views the man who bore it was praised 
as standing for freedom of speech and liberty of conscience, 
or denounced as an “atheist”? and ‘“revolutionist” whose 
dangerous teachings would undermine the foundations of 
religion and society. He died in 1844, nearly sixty years 
ago, and it may not be generally known that he spent the 
last tive years of his life in Iowa, and that his remains now 
lie buried in Iowa soil. Van Buren county claims many 
distinguished men among her citizens; with them must be 
numbered Abner Kneeland. 

He was born in Gardner, Mass., April 7, 1774, on the 
eve of the revolutionary war, in which his father served; 
the fourth son of Timothy and Martha (Stone) Kneeland.* 
The Kneelands were originally a Scotch clan, their ancestry 
dating back to the days of Wallace and Bruce. Abner’s 
early life was spent on a farm, and his educational adyan- 
tages were limited to the common schools of Gardner and one 
term in the academy at Chesterfield, N. H. However he 
acquired much by his own efforts, a knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin languages, and became a noted 
preacher and writer. 


*For facts in the hfe of Kneeland, see ‘Seven Centuries in the Kneeland Family,’” 
(by a nephew, Stillman F. Kneeland, Judge Advocate General of the state of New 


York), New York, 1897; the writer has also made use of a journal kept by Abner Knee- 
land with occasional entries from 1812-1820, 
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ABNER KNEELAND, 1774-1844; THE ORIGINAL OIL PORTRAIT IS OWNED BY HIS 
DAUGHTER, MRS. BOLER, OF FARMINGTON, IOWA. 
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When about twenty-one years of age, he went to Dum- 
merston, Vt., where he worked for a time at the carpenter’s 
trade, and also taught school. While there he was “con- 
verted,” immersed and joined the Baptist church. For a 
brief time he preached for the Baptist denomination, but he 
soon wavered in the faith, and there was talk of dealing with 
him for heresy. A few years later he declared himself a 
Universalist in belief and in 1803 he was licensed as a Uni- 
versalist preacher. He began work in Langdon, N.H. In’ 
that town, as was the wont of New England towns, money to 
sustain religious services was raised by public taxation, and 
it was there divided between the Congregationalists and 
Universalists. For a time he preached for both denomina- 
tions, but on October 30, 1805, he was regularly ordained 
as pastor of the Universalist church. The Rey. Hosea 
Ballou, a man brought up in the Baptist faith, but who had 
become a well-known Universalist, preached the sermon and 
extended the “right hand of fellowship.’”’ Mr. Kneeland’s 
pastorate at Langdon extended from 1805 to1811. During 
that period he was elected to the House of Representatives 
in the New Hampshire legislature, serving in 1810 and 1811. 
From 1812-14 he was pastor of a church in Charlestown, 
Mass. Religious doubt again assailed him and he engaged 
for a time in the merchandise business in Salem, Mass. At 
his solicitation a correspondence began with his friend the 
Rev. Hosea Ballou, on the authenticity of the scriptures.* 
Ten ietters were written by each, when Mr. Kneeland 
acknowledged satisfaction, and expressed his release from 
doubt. 

He resumed preaching and in 1817 held a short pastor- 
ate in Whitestown, N. Y. In 1818 he became pastor of the 
Lombard Street Universalist church in Philadelphia, where 
he remained seven years. While there he edited the Um- 

*Afterwards published, ‘‘Series of Letters in Defence of Divine Revelation ; in 
Reply to the Rev. Abner Kneeland’s Serious Inquiry into the Authenticity of the 


Same,” by Hosea Ballou. Salem, Mass., 1816; 2d ed. Boston, 1820, (See, “Biography 
of Rey. Hosea Ballou,” Boston, 1853, p. 96). 
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versalist Magazine and Christian Messenger, published a 
version of the New Testament translated from the Greek, 
held a debate with the Rev. W. L. McCalla, on the subject 
of universal salvation,* and lectured extensively. His dis- 
course was almost entirely controversial, as was that of the 
Universalist ministry everywhere at the time. 

Mr. Kneeland was a pioneer in phonetic reform, making, 
about 1824, an attempt to rid our language of silent letters. 
He originated a new alphabet with a character for each 
vowel sound and claimed for his system that it abridged the 
language one sixth part; that children could learn it in one 
tenth the time ordinarily required, and that it would lessen 
the size and expense of books. In 1827 he published a 
“Key to the new System of Orthography,” and advertised 
it extensively during the following year, giving many speci- 
mens to the public.t The system received recommenda- 
tions from ministers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, principals of 
select seminaries for young ladies, etc. On the other 
hand it was characterized as visionary and impracticabie, 
and such notices as the following must have been discourag- 
ing, ““We would remind the ingenious inventor of these ele- 
gant hieroglyphics, that two things are wanting in order to 
secure the success of his plan; one is public opinion and the 
other any possible utility to be derived from its adoption.” 

On leaving Philadelphia he took charge of the Prince 
Street Universalist church, New York city. In 1827, while 
pastor of that church, Mr. Kneeland’s boldness in preaching 
caused uneasiness and finally led to a serious division among 
the members of the church and to his resignation. He at 
once became the leading editor of the Olive Branch, a Uni- 
versalist weekly paper, published by the New York Univer- 
salist Book Society, of which he was then president, The 
title of the paper seems a misnomer, for although its pages 
were embellished by the cut of a dove bearing the emblem 


*Afterwards published in book form. 
tA specimen is given in the Olive Branch, May 19, 1827, p. 8. 
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of peace, it was largely devoted to controversy. Kneeland’s 
differences with the New York church, and later with the 
Hudson River Universalist Association, were given much 
space, and referred to again and again. He had, however, 
many sympathizers and in June, 1827, the Second Univer- 
salist Society of New York* was organized, and the Rey. 
Abner Kneeland established as pastor. Services were at 
first held in Tammany Hall, and later in the new Masonic 
Hall. About this time Mr. Kneeland became sole editor of 
the consolidated Olive Branch and Christian Inquirer, a 
weekly devoted to “free inquiry, pure morality and rational 
christianity.” He grew more outspoken in his religious 
doubts, which finally obtained the mastery. The Univer- 
salists refused longer to recognize him as a preacher, and 
in May, 1829, after nearly twenty-five years of ministe- 
rial labor he suspended himself from the church, giving a 
clear and dignified statement of his position. The immediate 
influence at this crisis was the reading of the works of 
Joseph Priestley, the eminent physicist. He states that in 
reading the ‘‘Disquisition on Matter and Spirit,” he became 
a materialist and “‘in spite of all his efforts to prevent it, the 
whole fabric of Christian evidence was completely demol- 
ished in his mind, without leaving even a wreck behind,” 

In April, 1531, Abner Kneeland founded a weekly paper 
in Boston, the Investigator,+ an organ of free thought, 
and became the leader of the First Society of Free Enquir- 
ers in that city. The society was organized with officers, 
auditor, treasurer and trustees, and held meetings in Julien 
Hall. This movement is probably explained by the fact 
that about this time Mr. Kneeland was closely associated 
with the two reformers Robert Dale Owen and Frances 
Wright.{ A full account of the ideas for which they stood 


*The constitution of this society is published in the Olive Branch, June 30, 1827. 
+The Investigator, “anti-religious,” is still published weekly at Boston. 


tFrances Wright (afterwards married to M. Darusmont), philanthropist and 
reformer, was born in Dundee, Scotland, Sept. 6, 1795. She early adopted the philos- 
ophy of the French materialists; was in the U. S. 1818-21; visited France at the invi- 
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and of the experiments at New Harmony, Ind., and Nashoba, 
Tenn., is found in McMaster’s history.* ‘‘ ‘Fanny Wright 
Societies’ were formed in many towns and cities, the reforms 
she advocated were seriously undertaken, and New York 
city made the centre of the new movement. To it in 1829 
the New Harmony Gazette was removed and issued as the 
Free Enquirer.”’+ As early as 1827 Kneeland’s “Owenism” 
was mentioned. While the Free Enquirer was being 
published in New York, he was editor of the Olive Branch 
in the same city. Frequent communications from him and 
frequent notices of his meetings appear in the former paper, 
and he often exchanged with Robert Dale Owen in address- 
ing their respective congregations. 

On the occasion of the celebration of Thomas Paine’s 
birthday, Jan. 29, 1833, in New York city, “Abner Knee- 
land and his co-adjutors in Boston” were publicly toasted, 
as were Robert Dale Owen and Frances Wright Darusmont. 
In Providence, R. I. on the same occasion, this toast was 
proposed—‘Frances Wright, Robert Dale Owen and Abner 
Kneeland, champions in the cause of human emancipation, 
May they never lack for support.”|| In Philadelphia also, 
toasts were proposed to “Abner Kneeland—the greatest 
obstacle in the way of the New England clergy” and to 
“Ballou, Palmer, Godwin, Taylor and Kneeland—seceders 
from the ranks of Priesthood.”§ 

In March, 1837, Abner Kneeland and Frances Wright 
Darusmont were associated as editors of the Investigator; the 
latter retired in 1838 leaving Kneeland sole editor, whocontin- 


tation of Lafayette; returned in 1825 and purchased 2400 acres of land in Tenn,, 
where she made her experiment for the betterment of the colored race. Later she 
was associated with Robert Dale Owen in the New Harmony, Ind., communistic 
enterprise. She lectured on religious, political and social questions. Her freedom 


of speech caused great opposition from church and press. She died in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Dee. 14, 1852. 


"Vol. 5, chap. 43, 

tHistory of the People of the U. S.,” vol. 5, p. 99, 
Free Enquirer, N. Y., vol. 5, p. 124. 

Free Enquirer, N. Y., vol. 5, p. 185, 

§Free Enquirer, N. Y., vol. 5, Pp. 160, 
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ued as such until December 25, 1839, when he was succeed- 
ed by Horace Seaver. The heading of the paper in 1837 
included these words: “issued every Friday under the 
superintendence of a society of gentlemen,”’ “devoted to the 
protection and development of American principles” (later 
“liberal” was substituted for “American,” and in May, 1842, 
“infidel” for “‘liberal’’) ; ‘truth, perseverence, union, justice— 
the means; happiness—the end. Hear all sides—then de- 
cide.”” The paper took advertisements more cheaply from 
those who supported it than from others, and at one time 
the price of subscription was announced as varying from $2 
. to $5 per annum according to the means of the subscriber. 
There was always a large amount of contributed matter, and 
the vogue of the paper seems to have been largely among 
the common people. In one article he calls the farmers and 
mechanics the ‘‘bone and muscle of the community,” and he 
evidently thought of his paper as a democratic one. It 
reached the west quite extensively. He made frequent com- 
plaints that subscribers were in arrears, and after retiring 
from the editorship he writes that he is afraid the paper 
must stop. Meetings of friends were called several times to 
see whether the paper could still continue. The prospectus 
of February 22,1839, however, states there were at that time 
over 2,000 subscribers and that the paper began with only 
250. From the first the paper attracted attention and met 
~ with pronounced opposition. 

Those were stirring times in the intellectual and relig- 
ious life of New England, with Harvard as a center, A 
group of brilliant men were speaking and writing in the 
interests of new and broader movements of thought. Among 
these were William Lloyd Garrison, Theodore Parker, O. A. 
Brownson, George Ripley, Alcott, Channing and Emerson, 
The ideas of the French revolutionary period were prevalent, 
and Adam Smith, Rousseau and Paine were much read. 
Among the signs of the “general ferment’’ of the times was 
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Abner Kneeland’s Investigator, “its temper that of 
Thomas Paine, but more negative in theology.” 

Kneeland was finally arrested on the charge of blas- 
phemy. The article objected to was written by himself and 
published in the Investigator, December 20, 1833. It read 
as follows: 


1. Universalists believe in a God which I do not; but believe that 
their God, with all his moral attributes (aside from nature itself) is noth- 
ing more than a chimera of their own imagination. 

2. Universalists believe in Christ, which I do not; but believe that 
the whole story concerning him is as much a fable and fiction as that of 
the god Prometheus, the tragedy of whose death is said to have been acted 
on the stage in the theater in Athens five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. 

3. Universalists believe in miracles, which I do not; but believe that 
every pretension to them can be accounted for on natural principles, or 
else is to be attributed to mere trick and imposture. 

4. Universalists believe in the resurrection of the dead, in immortality 
and eternal life, which I do not; but believe that all life is mortal, that 
death is an extinction of life to the individual who possesses it, and that 
no individual life is, ever was, or ever will pe eternal. 

He was tried before the municipal court of Boston, in Jan- 
uary 1834, convicted and sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment in the common jail. He appealed to the supreme court 
of Massachusetts, and in May, 1834, was tried before Judge 
Samuel Putnam; the jury disagreeing, the case was again 
tried, before Judge Samuel: Wilde, Nov., 1835; a new trial 
was moved, the case was continued, and finally in 1838, 
Kneeland was sentenced to sixty days’ imprisonment. The 
Attorney General of the state of Massachusetts, who argued 
the case at the final trial, was James T. Austin, who “won 
imperishable renown” by prosecuting Abner Kneeland and 
defending the murder of Lovejoy. The defendant claimed 
that the act against blasphemy on which the indictment was. 
founded, was contrary to the constitution of Massachusetts, 
and also in conflict with and contrary to the laws on natural- 
ization made by Congress. He also denied that the objec- 
tional words, if construed as he meant them were blasphemy. 


“Thad no occasion to deny that there was a God; I believe that 
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the whole universe is nature, and that God and nature are 
Synonymous terms. I believe in a God that embraces all 
power, wisdom, justice and goodness. Everything is God. 
I am not an atheist but a pantheist.’”’* 

A full report of this trial, ‘the inquisition of Boston,” is 
found in Pickering’s Mass. Reports, vol. 20, pp. 206-46; 
Mr. Andrew Dunlap’s speech for the defence (begun at 12 
o’clock Tuesday and concluded at 4 p. m. Friday) was print- 
ed and widely circulated. “It advanced a manly exposition 
of the rights of conscience.” Mr. Kneeland’s speech in his 
own defence was printed (J. Q. Adams, Boston, 1836); the 
arguments of S. D. Parker, Attorney for the Commonwealth 
were also published (Beals, Homer & Co., Boston, 1834).+ 

The conviction and imprisonment of Kneeland raised a 
storm of protest. A petition signed by 168 persons, William 
Ellery Channing’s name heading the list, was presented to 
the Governor of Massachusetts. It asked for unconditional 
pardon. It was in turn bitterly attacked, a remonstrance was 
circulated and it was rejected by the Governor and council. 
“Nevertheless, it exerted a wide and permanent influence. It 
was an assertion by Christians of the equal rights of atheists 
to freedom of thought and speech. It did a good work in edu- 
cating the publicmind. And there will never, in all probabil- 
ity, be another prosecution for atheism in Massachusetts.” 
It is interesting to note some of the comments made at the 
time. An editorial in the Windsor, Vt., Statesman, declared 
that if Kneeland could not speak his mind the very cause 
for which the Pilgrims came was overthrown; “With Mr. 
Kneeland’s principles we have nothing to do. We believe 
them wrong; but the Constitution throws its broad shield 


*Pickering’s Mass. Reports, vol. 20, p. 209. 

+See also ‘‘Appeal to Common Sense and the Constitution, Occasioned by the 
Trial of Kneeland for Blasphemy.’’ Anon., Boston, 1834. ‘Introduction to the 
Defence of Abner Kneeland, charged with Blasphemy.’’ Boston, 1854. Speech in his 
own defence Noyv., 1834, ‘Review of the Prosecution against Kneeland.” D. Hen- 
shaw. Boston, 1835, 

t‘Life of William Ellery Channing,” Boston, American Unitarian Asso., 1899, 
p. 306. 
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over and around him as well as his persecutors. He has his 
constitutional rights and these have been trampled upon.” 
Garrison denounced the trial as ‘‘a disgrace to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and a proof of the corruption of 
modern Christianity.”’** Mr. Garrison had reason to feel kind- 
ly toward Kneeland, for it was at Julien Hall, at the latter’s 
invitation, that his first anti-slavery lecture in Boston was 
delivered, October 15, 1830. For two weeks Garrison had 
tried to secure a place in which to lecture, and he finally 
placed an advertisement in the Courier. ‘This appeal was 
quickly answered, but not by any of the Christian ministers 
or churches of Boston. It was left for a society of avowed ‘in- 
fidels’ to save the city from the shame of sealing all its doors 
against the slave’s advocate.”+ About this time Theodore 
Parker, writing to a classmate, says, ‘‘I detest this bolt-and- 
shackle business as applied to thought. Pray let men think 
as they please, without fearing the stocks, if they do not 
think just as their fathers did a thousand years ago.” 

In July, 1838, Emerson delivered his famous address be- 
fore the graduating class of the Divinity School of Harvard. 
It was considered rank heresy. Theodore Parker again 
writing of “our old friend Kneeland” says: “Abner was 
jugged for sixty days; but he will come out as beer from a 
bottle, all foaming, and will make others foam—the charm 
of all is that Abner got Emerson’s address to the students, 
and read it to his followers, as better infidelity than he could 
write himself.’’{ The International Cyclopedia speaking of 
this trial says: “There has been no prosecution under the 
statute since that day, though hundreds of men have avowed 
their disbelief in God in terms far more offensive than those 
used by Mr. Kneeland. Public opinion upon the freedom 
of the press has greatly changed.” 

A curious commentary on those times is found by read- 


*Boston Liberator, vol. 8, p. 107. 


T'‘William Lloyd Garrison,” N. Y., The Century Co., 1885, vol. 1, p. 212. 
{Memoir of Bronson Alcott,’’ Boston, 1893, vol. 1, p. 281, 
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ing the address of the Attorney of the Commonwealth, made 
at the trial. It is full of extravagant denunciation of the 
“pernicious doctrines” of Robert Dale Owen and ‘“‘Fanny’’ 
Wright, and of Kneeland as their “Lieutenant General.”’ 
The jury is urged to let nothing prevent their “seeing and 
abhoring Abner Kneeland and his detestable dissemination 
of obscenity, and impiety and blasphemy—this defendant 
who may be considered from his acts and doctrines to be the 
common enemy of the human race.”* To most readers at 
this day the extreme bitterness seems ludicrous as well as 
unpardonable. One thinks of the tribute paid Frances 
Wright in the Dictionary of National Biography (London), 
“Tt is to Frances Wright’s lasting honor that she was almost 
the first to discern the importance of the slavery question, 
and to endeavor to settle it on a basis of amity and good 
feeling, to the mutual advantage of all concerned,” and of 
Mrs. Trollope’s description of her ‘‘tall and majestic figure, 
the deep and almost solemn expression of her eyes, her fine- 
ly formed head.”’ As to the private character and morals of 
Abner Kneeland, they were above reproach. The thought- 
ful person can imagine his bitterness of soul at the injustice 
and humiliation heaped upon him, and wonders how he could 
ever recover from it. It is probable he never did. His in- 
fluence waned. Although the best men of the day were 
champions of his right to freedom of speech, and denounced 
the injustice of his trial and imprisonment, there is a notable 
lack of expressions of personal friendship. Furthermore, 
his frequent changes of belief doubtless alienated those 
blessed with more stability. 


CAREER IN SALUBRIA, IOWA, 


In 1839, Abner Kneeland came to the new, far-a-way 
Territory of Iowa. The east had persecuted and imprisoned 
him. He turned to the west for freedom and understanding; 
where, alas, he found much of the same intolerant spirit. 


*Report of the Arguments of the Attorney of the Commonwealth at the Trial of 
Abner Kneeland.” Beals, Homer & Co., Boston, 1834, p. 35. 
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In 1837 or 1838, it appears that the First Society of 
Free Enquirers of Boston, of which he was leader, formed a 
plan to found a colony in the west, and selected as the site, 
a place two miles south of Farmington, Van Buren county, 
calling it Salubria. The members interested evidently drew 
lots for land already accessible, expected to send out Knee- 
land and other commissioners and to get more land through 
them. <A local history of Van Buren county states that 
an assessment of ten dollars was levied on each member 
to further the scheme.* Many questions arise as to the 
nature of the society (probably one of the ‘““Fanny Wright” 
societies) and of its western project. Accurate informa- 
tion is hard to obtain, but the plan for a colony in the sense 
of an organized association, for some reason never material- 
ized. The settlement at Salubria was largely Kneeland’s 
personal enterprise. The statement that ‘‘Abner Kneeland 
of Boston planned a socialistic commonwealth in the Des 
Moines Valley,”+ is, however, erroneous. There was noth- 
ing either socialistic or communistic about Salubria. It 
seems probable that Kneeland published a prospectus of 
Salubria in some of the papers in which he was interested, 
between the years 1837 and 1839, but only the following 
notice has been found. It appeared in the Investigator 
May 11, 1838. Tyler Parsons was doubtless one of Knee- 
land’s business agents, 


NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS. 


The subscriber having recently arrived in Boston from the Far West, 
viz., Salubria Village, on the Des Moines river, south part of the Wiscon- 
sin Territory; and having purchased claims on lands for himself and 
others, the plan of the village will be executed immediately. A few of the 
village lots will be for sale. Actual settlers will be preferred. The lands 
in that region will be in the market soon. Any person wishing to be 
located in that healthy country may have an opportunity of purchasing 
a lot to locate their families in the village, until the lands shall be in 
market, as no person can well locate themselves in the purchase of a farm 
without taking time to ascertain all the circumstances relating thereunto. 


*“History of Van Buren County,” Chicago, 1878, p. 464, 
TtANNALS OF IowA, 3d ser,, vol. 1, pp. 348-9, 
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Any information relating to the subject of emigration to Salubria or any 
other place in the west, in possession of the subscriber, will be given with 
pieasure. Place of residence—dwelling home at the corner of Scott's Court, 
leading out of Union street, Boston. 


April 23, 1838. Ty.LER Parsons. 

Nothing thus far found in the Van Buren county records, 
in the acts of the Iowa Territorial Legislature, or in the acts 
of Massachusetts (where the plan for the colony was made ), 
leads to the conclusion that there was any corporation, muni- 
cipal or private, which might have held title to any town 
site. Salubria was in its best days only a cluster of farm 
houses; it never developed into a town or trading point. Mail 
was sent to Farmington. 

It is probable that the plan for a colony at Salubria 
was the first plan ever made for colonization in what is now 
the State of Iowa. At that time it was customary for towns 
to appear on paper before a house had been erected on their 
sites. These imaginary places were at a later time derisive- 
ly called “stake towns.” The plat of Salubria was litho-~ 
graphed on paper in Boston, but the writer has failed in the 
effort to secure a copy. Mr. E. R. Harlan, of the Keosau- 
qua bar, a close student of the history of his county, 
has with great care searched for and copied the transfers 
of land owned by Kneeland, on file in the Recorder’s 
office in Van Buren county.* These form the data from 
which he hopes to be able to reconstruct the original plat of 


* Abner Kneeland Bill of Sale 


to Sept, 28, 1840 
Silas Smith. filed Sept. 29, 1840 


Salubria, September 28, 1840. Mr. Silas Smith bought of Abner Kneeland all the 
personal property now in the possession of Abner Kneeland and Dolly L. Kneeland, 
viz: 1 horse valued at 50—4 cows at 25 each 100—4 yearlings valued at 8-32—4 calves 
valued at 3 each 12—1 waggon, harness and saddle 30. 20 hogs and 20 pigs 2 80—1 
secretary and book case 30—a private library consisting of upwards of 200 volumes 
100—434. Received payment, 

ABNER KNEELAND, 


Abner Kneeland & wife Warranty Deed 
to July 25, 1840 
Elisha Cutler, Jr. Filed Jan, 5, 1841 


Certain lands in Lee county and “The north half of lot 8, and lots 18 and 14 of the 
front lots in Salubria, according to the first drawing, etc., as shown by a plan in the 
hands of Abner Kneeland and B. F, Tower.” 
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Salubria. This plat has been seen in Van Buren county, 
within a comparatively short time. It was known to exist 
in 1886. Mr. Harlan has come within “exasperating dis- 
tance” of it several times, but like the will-o’-the-wisp it 
evades the grasp just as one feels sure of securing it. It 
has probably been lost or destroyed. 

A reference to the project of Salubria appears in the 
Investigator February 22, 1839, Kneeland then says, “The 
editor is about taking a tour to the Far West, on business of 
importance to himself, and to the cause of Free Enquiry, and 
will start early in the Spring.” On leaving Boston he wrote 
a “Valedictory Address’’* which appeared in the Investigator 
April 8, 1839. Among other things he says: ‘Whether I 
have anything or not worth seeking for in the Far West, 
depends on circumstances yet to transpire, and exertions yet 
to be made.” This seems to indicate indefinite plans. On 
coming west Mr. Kneeland traveled by way of the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, stopping to deliver some addresses 
in the larger cities. His first landing in Iowa was at Fort 
Madison. His family followed, arriving at Salubria July 
22, 1839, after 21 days enroute. His letters began to 
appear in the Investigator, March 27, 1839, and continued 
at intervals until January, 1840. The first was from Provi- 
dence, R. I.; later ones were from New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and on board the Mississippi river 
boat “Knickerbocker.” There are about 18 letters written 
from Salubria, the first one being dated May 19, 1839, 
They are all extremely interesting; they discuss the Terri- 
tory of Iowa in general, the agricultural and commercial 
future of Salubria, the border troubles with Missouri, the 
moral state of the community, the purchase of lands for 
friends in Boston, his own farming, etc. Some are devoted 
to special discussion with his old friend the Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, and there are many expressions of interest in the 
prosperity of the paper and the “Cause.” After first com- 


“Afterwards published as a pamphlet and quite widely used. 


ABNER KNEELAND’S GRAVE IN FARMINGTON, IOWA, TO WHICH HIS REMAINS 
WERE REMOVED FROM SALTBRIA IN 1881. 
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ing to Iowa he makes many complaints that he is not receiy- 
ing the paper and he seems to have taken always a paternal 
interest in it. A few passages or topics from his letters are 
quoted. The date of writing is given; they were generally 
printed a few weeks after, mails being slow and not very re- 


liable. 


May 19, 1839, (first from Salubria). ‘We struck bottom on the Des 
Moines river more than 100 times. Altogether the country is the best, 
and most beautiful I ever saw. We walked over our premises to-day, in 
company with the original proprietor. There is no part but what exceeds 
my expectation; and if there be any preference, those lots which were 
drawn to me and Mr. Rice are rather superior to the rest. The community 
needs a saw mill, grist mill, tan yard, ferry, public house of entertain- 
ment, ete.” Rivalry with Farmington is recognized and discussed in fair 
spirit. ‘If I remain here, which Iam now determined to do, unless sick- 
ness or death shall prevent, I hope and expect to see very great and rapid 
improvement going on in a short time.” 

May 23. “My thoughts are wholly taken up with this wonderful and 
beautiful country and making provision for my family when they shall 
arrive.” 

June7. “Even aside from the persecution I have endured in my native 
state, I know of no place in Boston that could afford me half the pleasure, 
as to the beauty and grandeur of the scenery, as it does to sit in my front 
door here and look across the Des Moines River; to see the large branch- 
ing trees on the nearest bank and the beautiful green forest on the oppo- 
site side—this wonderful country which is destined to outvie everything 
which can be even imagined in the East.” (Refers to the Mormons.) 

June 29. “I have had but very few opportunities as yet, to dissem- 
inate any of my views in relation to theology, as I advance them very 
cautiously: but whenever there is a chance without appearing intrusive I 
do not shrink from what appears to be a duty—a duty I owe to my fellow 
beings.” : 

July 21. “I was making hay all last week, and therefore did not write.” 

August 4. Announces that there is to be a sale of land in October, and. 
gives notice to friends in Boston that they must send him their money if 
they wish to get it, as everybody on the spot is prepared. (The land sale 
by the United States Government referred to was postponed to March, 
1840, and there is no communication from Kneeland about it.) 

August 18. “I had occasion to go to Farmington yesterday (Sunday); 
there seems to be some little movement there among religionists, such as 
prayer meetings, Sunday schools, etc., but I think they will not amount to. 
much.” 

November 25. Reports death of Capt. John Kendall*—buried at his. 


*Father of Mrs, Elisha Cutler, 
Vou. VI—23. 
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own request on his own- land. Kneeland officiated at the funeral and 
spoke, apparently “with great satisfaction.” 

January 29, 1840. On the occasion of Thomas Paine’s birthday; on con- 
tinuing the Investigator; on the Missouri boundary. 

About this time Mr. Kneeland became active in Iowa 
territorial politics, which may account in part for the dis- 
continuance of the letters. It is also probable that friends 
in Boston lost interest in the distant settlement. Mr. Knee- 
land was a democrat and in 1840 became a candidate for 
member of the upper house of the Iowa territorial legislature, 
then known as the Council. A democratic meeting was 
held at Salubria, April 7, 1840, with Zina Round, Jr., as 
chairman, Elisha Cutler, secretary. Among twelve resolu- 
tions adopted by the conventicn, numbers 5 and 11 read as 
follows: 

5. Resolved, That in addition to the general invitation as above, 
Messrs. A. Kneeland, Z. Round, Jr., 8. Smith, B. F. Tower and B. Wise, be 
and hereby are appointed to attend and represent this meeting at the said 
County Convention, who, we trust, will consider it their special duty to 
attend. 

11. Resolved, That Messrs. A. Kneeland, 8. Smith, and B. F. Tower, be 
a standing committee for one year to call future meetings whenever it 
shall be thought expedient.* 

The democratic ticket nominated at this time, in Van 
Buren county, for the 3d legislative assembly, was: Coun- 
cil, Gideon S. Bailey, Abner Kneeland; House, Zina 
Round, Jr., John M. Whitaker, William Steele. The 
ticket as elected was slightly changed: Council, Gideon S. 
Bailey, James Hall; House, Isaac N. Lewis, John M. 
Whitaker, William Steele.t The Burlington Hawk-eye and 
Towa Patriot of October 15, 1840, contains this item, “Our 
old friend, Capt. Hall, beat the notorious Abner Kneeland 
for the Council in Van Buren county, by a handsome major- 
ity.” In 1842 the “notorious” Kneeland was again active. 
He was elected chairman of the Van Buren county demo- 

*Iowa Territorial Gazette and Burlington Advertiser, April 18, 1840. 


tlowa Territorial Gazette and Burlington Advertiser, Sept. 12, 1840, 
}Hawk-eye and Iowa Patriot (Burlington), Oct, 15, 1840. 
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cratic convention, and a ticket was nominated supposed to 
be in sympathy with his views. Great alarm was felt. 
Party lines were ignored and many “church democrats” 
united with the whigs in supporting a union ticket to over- 
throw the “infidel party.” After a bitter campaign the 
“Kneeland ticket,’’ Council, Gideon S. Bailey, John Whit- 
aker; House, Joseph Wright, Samuel Parker, William 
Hardy,* was defeated and the following one elected for 
the 5th legislative assembly: Council, John D. Elbert, 
James H. Jenkins; House, Isaac N. Lewis, R. D. Barton, 
Samuel Swearingen.+ ; 

What part of the opposition was due to the fact that the 
“Kneeland ticket” was democratic and what part due to the 
religious views it was supposed to represent it is hard to 
determine. One editor regretted that a “mongrel ticket” had 
been nominated in opposition to these gentlemen, and learned 
with surprise that the ticket was to be buoyed up by religious 
excitement; he says, ‘‘We hope sincerely that the good peo- 
ple of Van Buren county are not so far gone in bigotry as 
to attempt a conjunction of church and state—religion and 
politics.’ 

Dr. Gideon S. Bailey, the last surviving member of the 
democratic convention of 1842, died in November, 1903. 
Capt. Frederick Hancock, who died in October, 1903, was 
also a member of the convention and speaks thus of Knee- 
land: ‘‘He was a man of unimpeachable integrity and pure 
morals in social life, but saw in every effort made by those 
who differed with him a determination to bind his con- 
science.”’ Of the convention Capt. Hancock says: ‘I was a 
member of that body and Mr. Kneeland, a fine looking, 
venerable, white-headed man, was quietly sitting by the table 
when the meeting began. Some one proposed him for 
chairman and it carried unanimously.”’ 

*Lee County Democrat, (Ft. Madison), July 9, 1842. 


tLee County Democrat, August 6, 1842. 
tLee County Democrat, July 9, 1842. 
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After coming to Iowa, Mr. Kneeland taught school for a 
short time in Helena, Arkansas. Judge James M. Hanks 
of that city, writes as follows: 


Mr. Abner Kneeland taught school here for several months and I was 
one of his pupils. It must have been in 1841,’42 or’44. He taught a com- 
mon school, none of his pupils being over 10 or 12 years of age, and not 
well advanced for their years. He was I think competent and faithful, but 
very kind-hearted and indulgent. This may have been because of his 
advanced age. After he had been here some time, he spoke of his relig- 
ious convictions but he was not offensive to his patrons in the declara- 
tion. He was above medium height, broad-shouldered, with florid 
complexion and very white hair. His pupils liked him very much because 
of his gentleness and kindness and their parents were satisfied with his 
work. He taught his school in the Methodist church, large, commodious, 
new, which in the absence of any other suitable or available building had 
been secured by the parents for his use. It was blown down, and totally 
destroyed in a storm and as no other suitable building could be secured 
Mr. Kneeland left. 


In 1848, the “Iowa Band,’ a group of young Andover 
men, arrived on Jowa soil to preach the gospel. <A few 
paragraphs from their writings will show how they regarded 
Kneeland and his followers. The Rev. Reuben Gaylord has 
this to say of Farmington and vicinity: 


This place was situated in a delightful section of the country, on the 
Des Moines river, and in a few years was surrounded by a dense popula- 
tion. To the east bank of this beautiful stream came Abner Kneeland 
with a company of his followers, bringing with them the rankest atheism 
and infidelity, with Paine’s Age of Reason and an atheistical catechism for 
their Bible, and pamphlets and newspapers of a similar character. They 
settled down about one mile from Farmington, and named the place 
Salubria. Kneeland boldly declared that there should be no Sabbath law 
in Iowa, and he and his followers determined to have nothing of a chris- 
tian character about them so far as they could prevent it. In November, 
1843, Rev. Harvey Adams, one of the Andover Band, took up his residence 
in Farmington. A better man could scarcely have been found. Many 
believed and his efforts were blessed to the conversion of not a few of 
Kneeland’s deluded followers.* 

New as Iowa was, there were ten places of ingress; a hundred families. 
a day were pouring in. Four weeks planted ten thousand souls on the 
New Purchase, In 1841 the vigilant picket guard at Denmark had seen 
the westernmost gospel outpost established at Brighton, and his eye 


*“Life and Labors of Rey. Reuben Gaylord,” by his wife, Omaha, 1889, pp. 105-106. 
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thenceforth was on the rich valley of the Des Moines. Kneelandism was 
popular but new settlements made liberal offers out of their poverty for 
the preaching of God’s word. Atheism and Mormonism were then striv- 
ing to get possession of our fair territory. One boasted that Tom Paine’s 
Age of Reason would soon take the place of the Bible in all families of 
Towa. Another that Mormonism would soon rise to the sovereignty in 
church and State. But twenty-one years have scarcely left a vestige of 
either.* 

About this time Mormonism was sanguine. Its apostles were every- 
where traversing the new settlements with a zeal and success at once as- 
tonishing and alarming. Infidelity too was presenting a bold front under 
the leadership of Abner Kneeland. He had settled with a band of his fol- 
lowers, male and female, upon the banks of the Des Moines, to mould if 
possible the faith of the new settlers by “substituting,” as one has said, 
“Paine’s Age of Reason, for the family Bible, the dance for the prayer- 
meeting, and the holiday for the Sabbath.”} 

The Rey. Daniel Lane, who went to Keosauqua in 1848 
says: 

At this early period, Van Buren county was considered one of the most 
important counties in the Territory, made so by both the number of its 
inhabitants and by the fact that it was the home of Abner Kneeland, and 
his infidel colony. Mr. Kneeland often lectured in Farmington, Bonaparte, 
Bentonsport and Keosauqua in the interest of his peculiar views and, of 
course, in opposition to Christianity. In entering upon my ministerial 
work in Keosauqua, however, I very soon made up my mind that the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel, and their practical bearing and in- 
fluence in society, were what the people needed more than any discussion 
upon infidelity. This decision I saw no reason for reversing during my 
ten years of ministerial labor in the town.{ 


The Rey. Harvey Adams was the member of the band 
located at Farmington, and consequently the one most close- 
ly associated with Salubria. It is an interesting fact that 
when Mr. Adams was a boy, his father carried on the farm 
belonging to Mr. Kneeland’s father-in-law, in Alstead, N. 
H., and the two families lived in the same house. Their 
mother having died, Mr. Kneeland’s three children lived 
with their grandparents, and were often visited by their 
father. Years afterwards the two men met in Iowa, 

**Asq Turner and his Times,”’ by Geo, F. Magoun, Boston, 1889, pp. 220-21. 


+The Iowa Band,” by Ephraim Adams, rev. ed., Boston, p. 55. 
t“History of Van Buren County,” Chicago, 1878, p. 475. 
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under very different circumstances. Mr. Adams’ daugh- 
ter, Mrs. E. A. Babcock of New Hampton, Iowa, writes thus 
of their relations. ‘In an early day he (Mr. Kneeland) was 
a dangerous enemy to my father, but became a kind friend 
later. He and my father had many arguments on the sub- 
ject of religion. He was a man of strong personality and 
very bright.” 

Abner Kneeland died suddenly at Salubria, August 27, 
1844, at the age of seventy. The first notice of his death in 
the Investigator appears September 25, 1844, the issue 
of that date being in part heavily ruled in black. An 
editorial praises him as an exemplary moral man, a good 
husband, father and citizen. It states his theology as fol- 
lows: ‘‘He rejected theory after theory until he finally 
rested on the faith of a universal God—a one God—all 
things God—if a God there were, but of this being we could 
know nothing, and from him we had nothing, independent 
of this economy of things, to hope or fear.”’ 

Kneeland’s death was the final blow to the Salubria 
settlement and it is now a waste place. He was four times 
married, and was the father of twelve children. His last 
marriage occurred in 1834 to Mrs. Dolly L. Rice, who with 
their oldest daughter, and her four children, James W.,, 
Dorcas, Dolly and Hannah Rice, followed him to Iowa. 
Two children were born in Salubria. A daughter, Mrs. 
Susan Rice Boler, resides in Farmington, and several grand- 
children live in the State. Nearly all are members and 
workers in Christian churches. A chapel stands on ground 
once belonging to the “infidel settlement,” in which a Sab- 
bath school is held, presided over by a granddaughter of 
Abner Kneeland. The influence, however, that emanated 
from Salubria is undoubtedly felt in Van Buren county 
even at the present day, but in no aggressive form. 

Among those associated with Mr. Kneeland were Silas 
Smith, B. F. and O. Tower, Capt. John Kendall, Samuel T, 
Twombly, Mrs. Pratt (afterwards Mrs. J. J. Kinersly of 
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Keosauqua) and Elisha Cutler. Others sharing his views 
gathered about him and established homes in Van 
Buren county. They came west “in order to live and act as 
they wished with no one to molest.” 

For information regarding Abner Kneeland’s life in 
Iowa, the writer is indebted to Mr. Voltaire Paine Twombly* 
of Des Moines, Captain of the Second Iowa Infantry, and 
for six years, 1885-91, State treasurer of Iowa, whose parents 
and uncle (Silas Smith), were prominent members of the 
settlement at Salubria, and whose cousin married James W. 
Rice, Kneeland’s step-son. His father Samuel T. Twom- 
bly was at one time a Methodist minister, but adopted 
atheistical views. In 1838 he taught school in New Har- 
mony, Ind., doubtless attracted hither by the Robert Dale 
Owen community; his school was held in the apartment 
used by the Working Men’s Institute. In 1839 he went to 
Salubria and became a devoted admirer of Kneeland. A 
poem on Intolerance written by him closes with these lines: 


Kneeland !—Freedom’s best and noblest guide, 
Oh why do railing bigots him distress 
Who cries, ‘hear all sides—then decide,” 
Bold and mighty champion of the press! 
Mr. Twombly died at his home, ‘‘Ferney,”’ near Salubria, 
in 1842, at the age of 25. Mr. Kneeland wrote an extended 
notice of his death for the Investigator, and requested all 


liberal papers to copy. In it he speaks of Mr. Twombly’s 


devotion to the ‘“‘cause of infidelity” and says, “to show his 


strong attachment to those sentiments, he named his son 
Voltaire Paine and the place of his birth Ferney, that being 
the name of the residence of the great philosopher Voltaire.” 
Elisha Cutler, served as clerk of the district court in 
Van Buren county, and in 1846 was elected the first Secre- 
tary of State of Iowa. James W. Rice was at one time 
mayor of Farmington, and for years Justice of the Peace. 
*Capt. Twombly on August 19, 1903, delivered an address on Abner Kneeland be- 


fore the Van Buren couuty Old Settlers’ Association. It was published in the 
Keosauqua State Line Democrat, August 27, 1903. 
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The families in Salubria were large, with many young 
people and children, and the social element was made much 
of, All in the settlement were great readers; books and 
papers were abundant, a condition not always found in 
pioneer homes. On first arriving Mr. Kneeland lived in a 
log cabin, as did the other settlers, but with his step-son he 
soon built the home which still stands. Mr. Harlan gives 
the following description made from personal observation: 


I find the old house in a good state of preservation. It is very neces- 
sary to set out some of the environments in order to convey the correct 
impression of the house itself. 

It will be remembered that Kneeland secured his patent from the gov- 
ernment in December, 1841.. That the Des Moines River country was 
a most enticing one, and proximity to the Mississippi a most advanta+ 
geous thing. That the Missouri line, projected eastward to the Mississippi, 
marked the northern boundary of what was known as the “Half Breed 
Tract,” wherein at that time and for years thereafter title to land was 
very uncertain. Hence, the first considerable improvement in the valley 
was adjoining and above this tract. Van Buren county held the first 30 
or 35 miles of that valley, and Abner Kneeland secured the very first claim. 
That is, where the Missouri line intersected the north (or east) bank of the 
Des Moines River, it (the line) formed the south line of his claim. 

The fact that Farmington and Keosauqua had been laid out and some- 
what settled, needs only to be suggested to convey the full import of the 
inferior location of Salubria, else its site had been selected in 1837 by the 
early pioneers. The inferiority, however, of the Salubria site was one, 
most likely, of heavier growth of native trees, absence of a good landing 
on the river, and the unsettled location of the Missouri line. Therefore 
when Salubria was started it was done in the heart of a forest, on a level 
belt of bottom land bounded on one side by the river, on the opposite 
side and half a mile away by the hills, and on the other sides by deep 
ravines leading from the hills into the river about half a mile apart. A 
very sugar camp with its sheets of snow and ice in spring, its pond in 
summer, its tangled growth to be burnt off in autumn, and its solitary 
bleakness in winter time. Where this plain comes to the river, it breaks 
down some twenty feet into another belt about a hundred feet wide, which 
in turn breaks down thirty feet into the channel proper. Therefore the 
edge of Salubria rested about 50 feet from a level with the water, anda 
hundred back from its edge. An old trail followed the edge of this higher 
part, and this was appropriated for a boundary street of Salubria. Then 
on its north and east sides were laid out the lots, so far as occupied, 
and back of them the streets and blocks of the town. There were then no 
openings in the woods. So when the colonists came, their allotments 
were made with relation to the Half Breed line, measured off, their build- 
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ing sites staked, and some five or six started their cabins actually over 
and upon the big walnut and oak tree stumps they cut away. They 
looked out upon the river on the one side, through a fringe of tall trees, 
some of which still stand, and looked backward into a dense forest 
every tree of which is now gone, and their places taken by prize corn 
stalks, while the Des Moines Valley (C. R. I. & P.) railroad skirts the hills 
in view of the old foundations, 

One home, that of Abner Kneeland, was different from the rest, in that 
whereas the others were one story, one or two rooms, chink-an’-daubed, 
and clapboard roofed—all with such vulgar woods as black and white 
walnut, white oak and wild cherry, this one was framed of these woods, 
weather-boarded, without sheathing, finished and roofed with pine, for 
which lumber Mr. Kneeland made a special trip to St. Louis, taking boat 
from in front of his (to be) door, and landing the Jumber from a boat on 
the same spot on his return. It was an immense structure 15x21 feet! A 
paneled pine door swung into a hallway about 6 feet wide, a stair rising 
about 8 feet from the door, and on the right of the hall. The hall led to 
the kitchen, which at that time was a lean-to of native boards nailed per- 
pendicularly on stringers, and roofed with clapboards. Between the door 
and the foot of the stair, to the right, a double door led into the “big 
room,” being the remainder of the first story without partitions. This 
double door was in fact two doors closing toward each other, and upon a 
partition piece built stationary, and finished to correspond with the cas- 
ings, respectively, of the two doors. The paneling was of the vogue of 
the day. Entering you faced the mantel and the fireplace. It was not of 
the large and gaping sort of the neighboring houses, but in conformity 
with the cold-resisting walls, was built of dainty dimensions of 3 feet wide, 
three and a half high, and 2 feet deep. The mantel piece was a 2x6 pine 
board, rounded at the end corners, and resting on a 2x3 piece, which in 
turn rested on the edge of a slab about 2x14x40 inches, whose corners 
were supported by two columns carved from, I suppose, about a 3x4 
piece, so as to represent, in a small way, the ordinary ornamental work of 
that character. The walls were whitewashed mortar on split lath. These 
were nailed to the studding with their uneven surface far enough from the 
finished surface of the mortar, to admit of this surface running up flush 
with the edge of the frame timber at the top, so that when finished the 
white wall had a border four inches wide at the top, not of tinted paper or 
painted plaster, but of the axe-marked log on which the joints above 
rested. It was in this room that the great man had his library, ended his 
intellectual labors, performed his last marriage ceremonies, enjoyed the 
last of his happy domestic days and lay down to rest. 

Taking the stairs, you landed in a counter-part of the hall below, ex- 
cept its length was lessened by a narrow, short bedroom above the lower 
landing. This left a narrow way of about 3 feet by which you walked 
around the open stairway, and neither this nor the stairs proper were pro- 


tected by any sort of a balustrade. Turning at the back of the stairway, 


you entered, by a single door, the counter-part of the “big room” below, 
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except that the ceiling was lower, and the windows, which in the room 
below were about three and a half feet from the floor, here were no more 
than a foot. Here was another fireplace like the one below, and in this 
room were placed the two or three beds of the many young folks. This 
was the mansion of Salubria, and as I believe, the grandest house when 
finished then in Van Buren county, if not in Iowa. 


Mr. Aaron W. Harlan, of Croton, Iowa, came into the 
Des Moines valley in 1834. He is now 94 years of age, 
and writes as follows his recollections of Kneeland, depend- 
ing solely on his memory of events that transpired 67 years 
ago: 


I think it was in the fall of 1836, the town of Farmington was new. 
Henry Bateman kept the only tavern in the place, and I was planning to 
start my mail-route. It was at Bateman’s table I first heard the word 
“Salubria.” It was never a laid out town as I understood; only meant for 
a little village as the home of people of congenial thought on religious 
matters. At that time banks were shaky and men in Boston that were 
supposed to have money to spare did not pay up, which fact may have 
changed plans considerably. The home of Jonas F. Denny had been pur- 
chased about two miles below Farmington on the Des Moines river. I 
think it was intended for each family to be the owner of its respective 
home. I saw Abner Kneeland many times. Sometimes he was working 
in his garden with a hoe. He always looked cleaner than the average 
citizen. I heard him give one lecture and only one, and that was acci- 
dental, at the house of old Isaac Gray, just below Athens. He was there 
by special invitation of most of the citizens of the vicinity. He did not 
take a text from the Bible or any other book, but his talk was truly inter- 
esting to me. He did not at any time manifest a disposition to make 
proselytes, but any man who wanted to hear something new on religious 
subjects could wake him up and was apt to wish that he had not done so. 
He was a medium sized man, about 5 feet 9 and one half inches in height, 
and must have weighed nearly one hundred and seventy pounds. He was 
of light complexion and healthy appearance. He was considerably bald, 
what hair remained being perfectly white. I passed his house many times. 
the first three years he lived in Salubria and called on him in a friendly 
way some three or four times. He called at my house once when a candi- 
date for member of the territorial council. I went with him to Cassiday’s 
Where the speaking was to be. He had no magnetic or hypnotic influence, 
yet there was about him something that commanded respect. 


Abner Kneeland called himself a pantheist, not accept- 
ing the name atheist, although repeatedly called so by 
others. A bibliography of his writings and a review of his 
editorial work show the mind of an able and versatile, if not. 
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deep, scholar. He was a man naturally of much refinement 
and gentleness, and his followers were personally devoted 
to him. He is described as having a fine brow and eyes; as 
calm, courteous and gentlemanly in manner with a speech 
plain and direct, The impression among the people near 
his Iowa home, is that he was much misunderstood and 
that if he had not been persecuted before coming to Iowa, 
his peculiarities would not have reached so bitter and exces- 
sive a development. 

A History of Van Buren county pays this tribute to the 
founder of Salubria: ‘Mr. Kneeland was a man of more 
than usual ability, a radical and individual thinker, and one 
whose strong opinions amounted to positive convictions. 
Mr. Kneeland’s sincerity, which is conceded, has gone far 
toward softening the severity of judgment which at one time 
set in heavily against him, and what was sterling in his 
character is respected in his memory.” An old and vene- 
rated. minister in the State in writing of him says: “TI re- 
member that Abner Kneeland was a scarecrow name in New 
England, and when he came west sixty-five years ago, but it 
is long obsolete. I have sometimes thought that there was 
some excuse for him when ‘Brimstone Corner’ was made to 
set the standard of orthodoxy in Boston. We may be 
thankful that there have been changes in men’s minds gen- 
erally since then ‘with the progress of the suns.’ ”’ 

Although regarded with aversion by many during his 
life in Iowa Territory, 1839-’44, time has changed this feel- 


ing. Many now hold the various beliefs that he held with- 


out arousing opposition, comment or even curiosity. 


THE TIDE of emigration is pouring in upon us an im- 
mense number of families this spring. Every steamboat 
from below is crowded with passengers. We have had twenty- 
five different arrivals by sixteen different steamboats.— 
Dubuque Visitor, May 11, 1836. 
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BY IDA M. STREET. 


Since writing my first article for THE ANNALS, “‘A Chap- 
ter of Indian History” (January, 1899), I have come across 
a few more letters throwing light upon points spoken of 
there. 

In regard to the Winnebago School, the subject of my 
previous paper, I find in the Miriam Edwards’ Papers, that 
in June, 1827, Mr. Street visited Cumberland College, 
Princeton, Ky., in whose curriculum labor and study were 
combined. It was September 2, 1827, that he resigned his 
commission as Brigadier-General of militia to take the 
Indian Agency at Prairie du Chien. The idea of an in- 
dustrial school of some sort, then was fresh in his mind 
when he went to take charge of the Winnebagoes. 

Mr. William B. Street said that his father secured the 
appointment of Rev. David Lowry as principal of this 
school, and I have the impression though I have not the 
data to prove it, that Mr. Lowry was a graduate of Cumber- 
land College. Although well prepared he does not seem to 
have been the best man for the place. He neither won the 
confidence of the Indians nor established a good manual 
training school. The buildings were there, and the Indians 
were there, but the school was not the success its well-wish- 
ers had hoped for. Among the family letters is one to 
William from his father, reproving him for calling Mr. 
Lowry double-faced. William had been in the school under 
Mr. Lowry, and thought he knew him better than his father 
did. Indeed Mr. Street, although an honest and honorable 
man himself, was not a keen judge of human nature, and was 
liable to make mistakes in his choice of assistants. 

The idea of an industrial school for Indians, however, 
did not become extinct because of this partial failure; for in 
1838 Secretary of War Poinsett recommends in his report 
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to Congress that a change be made in the manner of educa- 
tion among the Indians and that manual labor schools be 
established to give them a knowledge of farming and the 
useful arts. 

Not only did white men have to be convinced of the 
efficacy of schools for Indians, but the red men themselves 
had a contempt for them. Mr. A. W. Street says: 

Many believed schools a scheme, as they looked upon missions, to rob 
the Indians. The Sacs and Foxes thought so. I remember at the at- 
tempted treaty of 1842, that Keokuk in a speech to Hartley Crawford, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, said, with a concentrated bitterness I 
have never seen equalled, in answer to a proposition for a school— 


“Kitche-Waleshi—very, very bad.” But no English words can convey the 
indignant, bitter scorn and hatred he threw into the words. 


When Mr. Street was removed to the Des Moines River 
Agency of the Sacs and Foxes, he did not attempt the estab- 
lishment of another school. Yet he had not given up the 
idea of industrial training, for in the treaty signed at Wash- 
ington in the fall of 1837, he paid especial attention to the 
provisions for a model farm. 

The Winnebagoes and the Sacs and Foxes both signed 
treaties at Washington that fall; one, October 31, and the 
other November 1. Whether Agent Street, who had just 
been removed from the Agency of the Winnebagoes had 
anything to do with the wording of their treaty, we cannot 


say; but it is certain that in main points they were similar. 


One hundred thousand dollars was set aside to pay the 
debts of the Indians. For the purpose of settling the claims 
of the creditors—usually traders—a commission was appoint- 
ed to go to the Indian country and adjust these claims. 
The alleged fraud of the Winnebago commissioners for their 
treaty of 1837 will be taken up later. The Sac and Fox 
commissioner, according to a letter of Henry Dodge, Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, and Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
the territory, was Mr. Fleming, although others mention 
Maj. Hitchcock in this connection. Mr. Fleming appointed 
Rock Island as the place for the creditors to meet and have 
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their claims adjusted. Mr. Street very reluctantly consent- 
ed to this. (See Correspondence of Gen. Street. Gov. 
Dodge’s letter of December 10, 1538). We find no com- 
plaint of the findings of this Commission. 

In these treaties were also grants of several thousand 
dollars to the families of sub-agents, interpreters and others. 
Boilvin, one of the witnesses to the Winnebago treaty, 
receives in it a grant of twenty thousand dollars for services 
rendered. This is not a settlement of his account presented 
to the commissioners later. 

The balance of the money is to be invested for the In- 
dians at five per cent, and the interest paid them yearly; a 
part to be paid in money, a part in goods, and a small part 
for schools. 

The differences in the two treaties signed in the fall of 
1837 lies in such details in the Sac and Fox treaty as $28,- 
000 to be paid in goods at cost; $10,000 for the erection 
and support of two mills and millers for five years; $24,000 
for breaking ground, and $2,000 for laborers.. These pro- 
visions were for the encouragement of the Sacs and Foxes 
in farming. If they could once be helped to make a start 
they might learn to farm the white man’s way; but the 
undertaking seemed to them too formidable for their unaid- 
ed efforts. There was also a clause providing $10,000 for 
food for two years until the Indians could get their farms 
started. This latter clause was not at once carried out as 
shown by Agent Street’s report in 1838. 

The Winnebagoes’ allowance for a mill was $3,000, for 
breaking ground $10,000, and for provisions the same, 
$10,000. Out of their interest $3,200 is to be paid for the 
school, 

Agent Street says in his report of 1838, after describing 
the country retained by the Sacs and Foxes after the treaty 


of 1837 as about 140 miles square, Raccoon Forks being 
about 50 miles interior: 


ry 
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It would be difficult to say how these Indians are employed, whether 
in the chase or in farming. Since their return from Washington last 
November, the whole of the two tribes have done little else than live upon 
the presents of horses, ete. given them, drink whiskey, and live among the 
white settlers on their borders and in their country; for great numbers of 
the whites are settled in the Indian country and going in and out contin- 
ually. Notwithstanding this, the squaws have raised great quantities of 
corn, beans and pumpkins. 

The Foxes have spent about 250 acres in cultivation and raised about 
7,500 bushels of corn. 

The Sacs have 260 acres in cultivation and raised about 6,000 bushels 
of corn, besides beans and pumpkins. 

The Foxes have during the summer hunted and killed some game to 
eat; the Sacs have not attempted to hunt, the country in their immediate 
vicinity being very destitute of game; and at one time in June, July and 
August, I thought the whole tribe would perish for provisions before the 
corn would arrive at a situation to be used. This state of the nation is 
traceable to two causes: first, the treaty provision for $5,000 worth of pro- 
visions to be given them for two years being (to them unexpectedly) with- 
held; and second, the dispensing among the chiefs and braves of large 
quantities of intoxicating drinks by the small dealers and border settlers, 
which later came in shoals with accounts to the payment of annuities, on 
the 8th instant. and have large claims to be presented to the commission 
on the treaty stipulations of 1837 (setting apart $100,000 to pay claims). 
In order to curry favor and keep up an influence with the Indians, all this 
year great quantities of whiskey have been freely dispensed to the Sacs 
and Foxes, beyond anything that has occurred since my first acquaintance 
with them in 18384; and although I have under the instructions of the 
Commissioners of Indian Affairs, located their agency among them within 
their own country, and within an hour’s ride of their principal town, I 
have little hope that any good can be done the Indian unless some more 
efficient plan can be adopted to exclude whiskey and the white people 
from the Indian country. 

At the late payment of annuities, in their own country, there were not 
less than 100 white men in attendance, and perfectly excluded the Indians 
from the house the money was to be paid in (a new hewn-log house, un- 
finished, intended for a council-house) until I several times requested them 
to retire, to permit the Indians to come in and receive their money. 
They went out, but took out all the chinking between the logs to look in 
and see what was going on. After the payment, the Indians paid to these 
small dealers, whiskey sellers, etc., something over $12,000 in specie, and 
the Foxes took $3,000 to pay the claimants, they said, not there. I men- 
tion these facts to show the Department the absolute necessity of the ex- 
clusion of the whites, except licensed traders, for the Sac and Fox coun- 
try; and in relation to these I would add, that the only hope I can enter- 
tain of a benefit to the Indians is in the exclusion of all white men, but 
one trader, from the Indian country, whose goods and prices should be 
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controlled by the United States agent, or that the United States take the 
trade into their own hands and exclude all traders, etc. 

Under the Instructions of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 
building of two saw and grist mills, and the breaking and fencing of 1,439 
acres of prairie land, have been let to the lowest bidder, and in process 
of completion. The ground will, from all appearances, be ready for culti- 
vation in the spring, and the mills during the ensuing summer and fall; 
640 acres of the land is on the Iowa and 799 on the Des Moines; which 
will put it in the power of the Sacs and Foxes to put in large crops of 
corn, etc., the ensuing year, upon land well broke and fenced from the in- 
roads of stock. But, unless the whites are prevented from taking whiskey 
into their country, little benefit can arise to the Indians from all that has 
been done, or now is doing, for their improvement by the United States. 

A promise is made in the treaty of 21st October, for the expenditure 
of $2.000 per annum, for five years, in support of a farm in the Sac and 
Fox country; and by former treaties and appropriations, $800 per annum, 
to aid them in farming, the purchase of agricultural instruments, domes- 
tic animals, etc.; under the exclusion of whiskey and white persons not 
authorized to go into the Indian country, these provisions might be made 
of great use to the Indians, if early carried into effect at a point near the 
Indian towns, where the several improvements in farming, getting and 
saving grain, hay, etc., could be closely observed by the Indians, and the 
raising and taking care of hogs, cattle, and horses more immediately seen 
in their own country. 

No part of the appropriation for the purchase of domestic animals, 
implements of husbandry, etc., and of the $2,000 per annum for agricul- 
tural purposes, has yet been used, though $60 was appropriated before 
1836; $740 in 1836, $800 in 1837, and $2,000 in 1837; making appropria- 
tions now made to the amount of $3,600 for those purposes. If, with the 
appropriations to be made for this year, these sums are directed to be 
expended for the purposes designed, and measures taken to exclude the 
whites and their whiskey from the country of the Sacs and Foxes, I be- 
lieve that a great improvement upon the manners and habits of the Sacs 
and Foxes may be made. (Ex. Doe. 25th Cong. 8d Sess. 1838-9, p. 465). 


This description of the greed of the traders explains 
a sentence in Maj. Sanford’s letter of March 13, 1839 (?). 
“The Secretary will furnish you troops to keep off the 
rabble at the next payment, if you so desire it.” 

The suffering of the Sacs and Foxes in the summer of 
1838 was evidently relieved by an order from Maj. Hitch- 
cock, distributing agent for the Secretary of War at St. 
Louis; for in a letter dated August, 1838, he says: 
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I write in great haste to acknowledge the receipt of your requisitions 
for the suffering Sacs and Foxes and to’say that the Ariel will leave pro- 
visions at Phelps and at Warsaw for you. 

Please make the best terms in your power for its transportation to the 
points of delivery in the nation and draw on me at the foot of the ac- 
counts for payment in the usual way. I have sent 179 barrels of flour to 
Warsaw and 88 to Phelps and 8 and 16 barrels of pork (24 altogether) the 


16 to Warsaw. 
Very respectfully, 


Yo. obt. serv. 
Gen. J. M. Srreet, E. A. HiroHocoox 
Prairie du Chien. Maj Dis Ag. 


In his report of 1838 Agent Street advocates the exclu- 
sion of all traders but one, whose goods and whose prices 
shall be controlled by the United States agent. <A similar 
provision had been made for the Sacs and Foxes in the 
treaty of 1804 ‘in order to stop the abuses and impositions 
which are practiced upon the said tribes by the private 
traders.” But in the treaty of 1822 made through their agent 
Thomas Forsyth, they release the United States from all 
obligations to supply them through one trader or factor. 

As far as treaty stipulations are concerned the Sacs and 
Foxes had been better cared for than the Winnebagoes up 
to 1832. By the treaty of 1804 the Sac and Fox Indians 
were to be paidin goods. Inthe treaty of August 4, 1824, the 
United States engage to provide and support a blacksmith 
for the Sac and Fox Nation, ‘‘so long as the President of 
the United States may think proper, and to furnish the said 
nations with such farming utensils and cattle, and to employ 
such persons to aid them in their agriculture, as the Presi- 
dent may deem expedient.” 


Article 5. The Annuities stipulated to be paid by Article 3, are to be 
paid either in money, merchandise or provisions, or domestic animals, at 
the option of the aforesaid tribes, and when said annuities or part thereof 
are paid in merchandise, it is to be delivered to them at the first cost of the 
goods at St. Louis free from cost of transportation. 


This treaty, better in its provisions than that of 1822, is 
signed as principal witness by Lawrence Taliaferro, Indian 
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Agent at St. Peters. His Agency was afterwards restricted 
to the Sioux. 

The trouble, though, was not so much with the making 
of Indian treaties as with the execution of them. The small 
trader and the American Fur Co., often combined to frus- 
trate all efforts to better the condition of the Indian. Not 
only did the company make a great deal of money out of the 
valuable pelts they got of the Indians for a small price; but 
they put in claims at every treaty for thousands of dollars 
said to be due them from the Indians. Unlimited credit is 
a bad thing for any one and especially for a savage who has 
no idea of money values. And unlimited credit is what the 
poor Indian thought he had with this wealthy American 
government which was so ready to buy his lands of him. 

With this understanding of the Indian trade, we do not 
wonder that the American Fur Co. made a desperate attempt 
to control not only the trade, but the Indian agents them- 
selves. They were determined to drive out of the Indian 
country all, disinterested agents who had the real good of 
the red men at heart. 

There was little doubt in the mind of Agent Street and 
his intimate friends that the action of the War Department 
in ordering him so frequently to Rock Island and the law 
passed by Congress at the close of the session of ’33-4 mak- 
ing Prairie du Chien a sub-agency and ordering Mr. Street 
to reside at Rock Island was done at the instigation of the 
American Fur Co. Their object of course, was to remove 
him from influence over the Winnebagoes. Mr. Street was 
in Washington in that winter, as stated above, and probably 
learned more there of the plotting against him than he could 
have done at home. Unfortunately no important letters* of 
this year can now be found in the family. My statement 
here is, therefore, based on what I have heard William B. 
Street, say about the matter. 


vee letter of August 26, 1833, has been found but that is reserved for another 
article. 
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It will be seen from what has been given that Agent 
Street’s life was a constant struggle against the efforts made 
by unscrupulous persons to defraud and demoralize the In- 
dian. He was by nature hot-tempered and impulsive, he 
was not, perhaps, at all times as discreet as he might have 
been, especially in the first few years at Prairie du Chien; 
but every one who came into personal relations with him 
was convinced as to his sincerity and great desire to benefit 
his wards; he looked upon them as helpless, wayward chil- 
dren put into his care. The conviction of his sincerity was 
undoubtedly what made such men as Col. Zachary Taylor 
and Maj. Ethan Allen Hitchcock his devoted friends; and 
had made such men as Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson his 
personal as well as political well-wishers. 

The first time that Agent Street seems to have aroused 
the wrath of the American Fur Co. was in the treaty of 
September, 1832, when he secured the Winnebago School, 
as I told in my first article. Perhaps one direct result of 
this action was shown in the following persecution and prose- 
cution. 

In April, 1833, and again in the winter of 1833-4 he had 
been called to Washington to answer charges against Major 
Kearney and himself. Under Agent Street’s orders, who 
acted under advice from Gen. Clark* at St. Louis, Major 
Kearney had had a white man arrested for stealing timber 
from the Indian lands above the Portage and had seized the 
timber. The white man had brought suit for illegal arrest, 
alleging that Maj. Kearney’s orders were not properly word- 
ed, In this case Mr. Street paid considerable in costs and 
lawyers’ fees, and he appealed to the government for money 
to reimburse him for his loss. Not only was this refused, 
but the agents of the American Fur Co., as Mr, Street firm- 
ly believed, secretly complained of him to the War Depart- 
ment as being an officious meddler in other people’s affairs. 
At any rate he was called to Washington in ’33-4 to explain 


*Of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
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his action in this case. This is referred to by Rev. Mr. 
Brunson of Prairie du Chien in his article on Mr. Burnett, 
sub-agent under Mr. Street. (Wis. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 
Volwls) ; 

On March 26, 1835, Mr. Hercules Dousman, Agent for 
the American Fur Co., at Prairie du Chien, made complaint 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that Mr. Street was 
neglecting his duty at Prairie du Chien in allowing the 
blacksmith to do work for others than Indians. September 
11 of the same year, Secretary of War Elbert Herring 
writes to Gen. Clark, Superintendent of Indian Affairs at 
St. Louis, as follows: 

I have received your letter of the 27th ult., enclosing that of Col. 
Taylor in relation to the charge made by Mr. Dousman against Gen. 
Street for neglect of duty respecting the’ blacksmith shops for the Winne- 
bagoes. Your statement and that of Col. Taylor vindicate the official 


conduct of Gen. Street and furnish strong reason to believe the accusation 
brought against him altogether unjust and unfounded. 


Another quality, besides his honesty, which kept Mr. 
Street continually in hot water, was his pugnacity. When 
he once entered into a contest he could not give up until he 
had fought it out to the bitter end. He had shown this be- 
fore he ever came to the Indian country in his attempts to 
uncover the Aaron Burr conspiracy in Kentucky. In that 
controversy he was referred to as “the fighting editor of the 
Western World.’ It was then that he received the wound 
which for some time after disabled him from steady office 
work and rendered a position that required outdoor activity, 
a necessity. 

Yet there were some bright spots in the life of this 
fighter for the Indians’ rights. In the summer of 1839 he 


writes to his son in regard to the new agency on the Des 
Moines river. 


I feel very comfortably and well fixed having a large field of 160 acres. 
broken and fenced and about 100 acres of it in oats, peas, corn and pota- 
toes, and the balance planted on shares. A garden field broke and plant- 
ed and the yard paled and a lot of 5 or 6 acres, well fenced, around my 
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stable, with a stake-rider fence about 8 feet high with a large gate, on 
iren hinges, of carved rails and iarge posts. My garden also has a good 
gate on iron hinges and a steel spring latch, and the field two large gates 
of similar construction. I enter into this detail to show you and Mary 
that after all our trouble of the double move* we are again quite comfort- 
able and are pleased with our new home. 


Although the agency house was to have been done in the 
fall, in May, they found it still incomplete. He says in this 
same letter: 


I left your mother and all the family well and we have got into our 
new house and somewhat comfortably established once more. I am even 
surprised to see with what ease your dear mother accommodates herself to 
difficulties, for in removing and finding our house unfinished we of course 
had to encounter many new and to her untried difficulties, yet she has 
mastered them. The house is nearly completed and the contractor and all 
his hands, except one (the painter) gone over to the Indian town to work 
on his contract there. And even the painting is all done on the inside of 
the house except the two halls and the staircase above and below and I 
directed them to be painted while Alexander and myself are on this trip 
when your mother will move into the four rooms on the first floor, which 
can all be used through the back piazza without going into the passage 
at all. I hope they will be done by the 20th of this month. 


He says in another letter written when he first explored 
the country on the Des Moines river: 


I shall not attempt to say how much we are pleased with the country. 
Excepting the absence of springs there is little else in a natural point of 
view to ask. Like all new and rapidly settling countries the people live 
in indifferent houses and are in want of almost every necessary. This 
renders traveling in the country unpleasant. 


Although Mr. Street was so loth to leave Prairie du 
Chien, he had found some conditions in Rock Island much 
better. For one thing the trader, Col. Davenport, was a 
more honorable man than those in Prairie du Chien. He 
says in a letter to Mr. Lowry written from there in 1836: 


These Indians are vastly different from the Winnebagoes—greatly 
superior in every respect—and have a trader of more liberal and extensive 
views than the Winnebagoes, but these views all tend to his own pecuniary 
interest, still his enmity to God will render it difficult to christianize the 


*By double move he means the removal of part of his goods from the officers’ 
quarters, Rock Island, where he had been staying, and the remainder from his for- 
mer home in Prairie du Chien where his family had been. 
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Indian in his life-time. (Yet) He won’t sell them liquor except in the in- 
terior of their country and then sparingly. He does all in his power to 
prevent drinking among the Indians—and he won’t keep it at his own 
store to sell. What he has is in his house and occasionally he will give 
them one or two drinks. No temperance agent could be more urgent to 
them. This he explains is to his interest—if they drink they lose their 
blankets, guns, traps, and health, and frequently their lives. This isa 
dead loss to him. A naked Indian with no gun or traps can’t be expected 
to hunt to any advantage, and his state of health also renders him listless 
and inactive. If he dies, all he had got is lost and the profits on the furs 
of a good hunter. Every year amongst drinking Indians sees a large loss. 
by death of the best hunters and a failure to pay by naked hunters who 
sold their blankets and guns for drink. By selling goods of a superior 
quality at a moderate profit he secures the confidence of the Indians. 
The company who supply him know that once a year in the summer he 
will get $27,000 incash, . . . and they are glad to sell him low all he 
wants. He knows the moment the agent hands the money to the Indians 
he will get the whole $27,000 handed over to him and he, to secure it deals 
so fairly and liberally and is so kind to them in all his intercourse they 
see he is their friend and will deal nowhere else. A few small accounts 
are made in the year, at a distance, by some Indians—those he pays, tak- 
ing occasion to show them by the accounts how much cheaper he will sell 
them the same articles of better quality. By this course of conduct, he 
has gained an unbounded influence over the Indians and they will not 
lightly act differently from his wishes. All this is from self interested 
motives and yet the Indians are benefitted. 


From this description we can understand why in his re- 
port to the War Department two years later, Agent Street 
wished all the traders but one to be excluded. He wanteda 
second Col. Davenport as trader at the Des Moines River 
Agency. 

But Joseph M. Street was not to fight any more battles 
nor make any more plans for the benefit of his savage wards, 
Before leaving Prairie du Chien in the fall of 1838 or spring 
of 1889 (I do not know the exact time) he had what was 
called a “stroke.” William B. Street in his article speaks 
of it as paralysis, but that was evidently a mistake. He was 
of an apoplectic physique and temperament and the mem- 
bers of the family now living remember it as apoplexy, fol- 
lowed by a difficulty of speech. He had another attack in 
November, ’39, and during that winter he was confined to his 
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room under a physician’s care. In the spring he grew 
much better, but on the afternoon of May 5, 1840, while 
rising from his chair to get a glass of water from the mantel 
shelf he fell to the floor dead. Mr. A. W. Street describes 
his death as follows: 


On the day of his death and for sometime before, father was much 
better, and Uncle Alexander (Dr. Alex. Posey) and all were sanguine of 
his recovery. It was beautiful weather and that morning he had met the 
Indians in Council, tho’ the interview was brief and personal as I remem- 
ber.* 

Thad been with father since dinner—this was the middle of the after- 
noon—and had roasted him an apple before the open fire in his room. 
He had eaten the apple and I had brought him a glass of water. Uncle 
Alexander was writing in the next room where he could see father as he 
sat in his chair by the window. After giving father the glass of water 
and waiting till he drank, I walked through the dining room into the 
garden, but had only reached the stile when the negro boy who was in the 
room when [I left ran after me calling “old master is dying.” Iran back 
to the house and saw father lying on his back before the fire. There were 
several around him rubbing his arms and legs and applying remedies, 
but he was dead. 


Although there is scarcely an Indian treaty in which the 
families of agents, sub-agents, or interpreters are not grant- 
ed lands or money or both, there is but one in which the 
name of Street is mentioned as a beneficiary, and that is the 
Sac and Fox treaty of 1842. The Indians voluntarily re- 
quested the United States government to grant to Mrs. 
Street the land upon which Agent Street and their former 
chief Wapello were buried. 

It is not necessary for me to give a summary of Mr. 
Street’s character and the good that he did. His son 
William has done this much better than I could in his 
article for THz ANNALS, July, 1895. My chief object has 
been to give as faithful a picture as my material would 
allow, of his work for the Sacs and Foxes. 53 


*There is in Mr. Street’s Correspondence a letter to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs dictated on this day, giving an account of the Council. 
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BY C. L. LUCAS. 


On the first day of October, 1853, I stood upon the 
bluffs that overlook the Mississippi river, from the Illinois 
side, and looked for the first time upon the hills that fringe 
a portion of eastern Iowa. The blue autumnal smoke that 
rested in beauty upon them, made them look both charming 
and majestic. I was then nearly fifteen years old, and was 
moving with my father and mother and the rest of our 
family from Indiana, to Iowa. This first sight of the State 
in which we expected to make our future home, only in- 
creased our desire to set our feet upon its soil and to get a 
more extended view of it. 

We crossed the Mississippi on a ferry-boat, and first 
stood upon the surface of our adopted state in the town of 
Fort Madison. Jowa was then quite young asa State, being 
less than seven years old. 

Fort Madison was among the first places occupied along 
the eastern boundary. The name was given to the military 
post organized there in 1808, twenty-four years before the 
Black Hawk purchase was opened for settlement, and only 
four years after the territory contained in the State, was 
ceded by France to the United States. There was not 
a mile of railroad in Iowa at that time, but during our short 
stay of less than a day in Fort Madison, several steamboats 
landed at the wharf with cargoes and passengers. Fort 
Madison was at that time a supply point for a number of the 
inland settlements. The state penitentiary was then a small 
affair, but even in that early day it contained a number of 
convicts» 

The next town we reached was West Point, once the 
county seat of Lee county. It was here that Steven and 
William Hodges were tried, convicted, and hung, in 1845, 
for the murder of Miller and Liecy, on May the 10th of 
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that year. lLiecy was a son-in-law of Miller, and both 
families had just removed to the State. They lived in the 
same house on a farm near West Point. As they wished to 
buy a good farm, it was supposed that they had money, and 
this led to the attempted robbery and murder. The Hodges 
lived at Nauvoo, in Illinois; they belonged to the Mormon 
church, and to a band of thieves that operated over a broad 
expanse of country. These were the only executions that 
took place during Iowa’s territorial period. A complete 
history of this affair is given in Edward Bonney’s “Banditti 
of the Prairies.”’ 

West Point was a nice little town about ten miles north 
of Fort Madison and situated near the breaks of the Missis- 
sippi bills, 

The next town on our route was Salem, in the southwest 
corner of Henry county. We had now passed from the 
Mississippi hills and found the country more level, but by 
no means a flat country in general. 

Salem was at that time a station on the underground 
railroad, and this fact made it a historic place. It had been 
settled by the abolitionists during the fifties. They had 
taken an oath never to obey the fugitive slave law, and if 
the stories told of their doings about the time we passed 
there were true, they had not violated their oaths. At this 
place many a negro found shelter and rest, while escaping 
from bondage to freedom. The abolitionists were much 
censured then, but when we look back over those times it 
now seems that theirs was the true and correct course to 
take. 

From Salem we took the old Fort Madison and Agency 
City road, and went northwest, intending to travel along the 
divide between the Des Moines and Skunk rivers. The 
distance from Salem to Agency City is forty-five miles. It 
took us three days to make this distance, for Iowa had taken 
one of her weeping spells, which continued for three days, 
and this gave some of us the blues. One man of our party 
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who lost his enthusiasm when the rain came, said that 
nature was bewailing our fate, and was shedding copious 
tears for us. The rain made the hill sides slippery, and the 
level land muddy and soft. In many places we had to 
double teams which made traveling slow and tedious. But 
we found the people along the route kind and willing to 
furnish shelter when asked to do so. 

We reached the historic town of Agency City all right 
and there concluded to rest for one day. At that time 
it was a place much talked about, but now it is seldom 
mentioned. 

The Sac and Fox agency was established there in 1838, 
and Gen. Joseph M. Street, the Agent at Prairie du Chien, 
was transferred to the new agency. From 1838 to 1843 the 
Agency was the only place west of the Black Hawk Purchase, 
where a white man dared to dwell. 

Gen. Street died there May 5th, 1840, and was buried 
near the Agency. Just two years from that time Chief 
Wapello died, and in accordance with his request he was 
buried by the side of Gen. Street, for whom he cherished 
much friendship. We visited their graves and read the 
inscriptions on the slabs that marked them. 

On the morning of the 7th of October, 1853, we left 
Agency City over the old stage route by way of Oskaloosa, 
Pella and Tool’s Point to Fort Des Moines. The weather 
was nice again, the sun shone brightly, and the autumnal 
smoke once more rested in beauty upon the surrounding 
hills and elevations. This gave us all courage and we 
pressed on anxious to reach the end of our journey. 

The country between Agency City and Oskaloosa looked 
inviting, and we found the people kind and obliging. Even 
in that early day Oskaloosa was a town of more importance 
than any we had passed through since leaving Fort Madison, 
At that time its chief boast was that it contained the largest 
distillery in the State. This was before any law regulating 
the sale of intoxicating liquors had been placed upon the 
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statute books. A distillery in that day was looked upon ‘as 
valuable property, but at the present, such property is out- 
lawed. Such is the difference in public sentiment, which 
fifty years of time has brought about. 

The next place on our route was the Holland town of 
Pella. Here for the first time in our lives we saw people 
wearing wooden shoes; here too for the first time we saw 
stove pipes extending through thatched grass-roofed houses. 
From this place on to the end of our journey sod houses 
were frequently seen; while they did not look inviting on 
the outside, they were very comfortable on the inside during 
the storms of winter. There is no better or more fertile 
country than that around Pella. 

We were not long in traveling the short distance from 
Pella to Tool’s Point, for the roads were now good, and the 
country was fairly level. Tool’s Point was but a small 
village with its few houses nestled along the south side of 
a point of timber, It was a place frequently spoken of, for 
the reason that there was no other town along the military 
road and stage route, between it and Fort Des Moines, 
a distance of thirty miles. Here we purchased some bread 
and drove on about five miles where we camped for the 
night, turning our oxen out to graze upon the grass which 
was yet green. 

It never once occurred to any of us that we had camped 
upon historic ground that evening, nor did we know any- 
thing of this until we were so informed by a gentleman liv- 
ing near-by, who came to visit with us after supper. From 
him we learned that we were camped on the site selected six 
years prior to that time, for the new state capital, by a com- 
mission appointed for the purpose. This commission select- 
ed five sections of land, laid out a town and sold 415 lots. 
One of these commissioners, more. enthusiastic than the 
rest, bought 38 of the lots, for which he paid $6.50 each, 
The name of the new capital was Monroe City. 

At the next session of the legislature the doings of this 
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commission were set aside, the money paid on the lots was 
refunded to the purchasers, and the prospective state capital 
died in its infancy. Instead of a great city springing up on 
these five sections of land in Jasper county, as the commis- 
sioners fondly hoped to see, they are now divided into fine 
farms. 

As soon as it was known that the new capital movement 
was defeated, Tool’s Point appropriated the name, which 
still lives, not as the name of a capital city, but a town of 
prominent mention in the State. 

Although I was only a boy at the time, I listened with 
much interest to the verbal sketch given by our visitor, and 
have since then found that it corresponds with the facts of 
history.* 

This man also related at the time, a very singular coinci- 
dence in the location of two places, which has since been 
corroborated.+ When Mr. William Highland, the first 
settler at Tool’s Point drove up and halted at the point of 
timber to begin the erection of the first log cabin built at 
the place, he looked over toward the Des Moines river and 
saw the stars and stripes floating in the breeze and going up 
stream. This at the time was a great surprise to him, but 
he afterwards learned that the flag was hoisted over the little 
steamer Ione, which was then carrying Captain Allen, and 
the first installment of troops up the river to the Raccoon 
fork, to locate Fort Des Moines. 

The next morning, October the 10th, we started early 
intending to get over as many miles of the remaining jour- 
ney as possible. We had traveled but a short distance when 
we met some five families who had spent the summer in 
Boone county, and who had become so completely disgusted 
with the country, that they were returning to eastern Illi- 
nois. They tried very hard to persuade my father to go no 
further, but he frankly told them that he was headed for 


*House Journals of 1846 and 1848. 
yAndreas’ Historical Atlas, Chicago, 1875. 
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Boone county, and there he intended to go. This brought 
the conversation to a close, and we drove on. 

That day we crossed several small streams, among which 
were Mud Creek, and Four Mile Creek, which rendered the 
country a little rolling but did not detract from its beauty 
or its desirability for good homes. In the evening just be- 
fore sundown we arrived near Fort Des Moines and camped 
on a hill that overlooked the embryo city. This hill was 
near where the capitol building now stands. Fort Des 
Moines was then a small place, about all the houses, both 
business and residence, being confined to the grounds of the 
old military post. The only outlook it had for making 
a city of importance was the prospective coming of the state 
capital. All believed, and fully believed, that the capital 
was sure to come. But they were not alone in this belief; 
the people all along the roads over which we had traveled, 
from Fort Madison to Fort Des Moines, believed, conceded 
and most of them advocated the same thing. 

It was not the people of Fort Des Moines that brought 
the state capital there; it was the people of the eastern and 
southeastern parts of the State. This is evidenced by the 
fact, that when the final action was taken to move the state 
capital from Iowa City to Fort Des Moines, January 25, 
1855, out of the sixty-four members composing the house of 
representatives of that session, fifty of them were from the 
eastern and southeastern parts of the State.* In fact it will 
have to be admitted that it was the people of the eastern 
and southeastern parts, that nurtured Iowa from its terri- 
torial birth to full fledged statehood, and started it on its 
first era of prosperity. 

On the morning of October 11, we applied some tar to 
the skeins of our old-fashioned linchpin wagons, the only 
kind in use at that time, and left the future state capital 
grounds, by way of Saylor’s bottom, Montacute, Polk City 
and the old Twenty-mile House, and camped at Swede 


*House Journal, 1855. 
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Point just over the line in Boone County. There were two 
small log houses at the point at that time. Not one of us 
supposed that night that we were camped on a future town 
site, but we were. The spot on which we camped that even- 
ing is now within the corporate limits of Madrid, a town of 
1200 people, the present home of the writer. 

After looking around for about a week my father located 
four miles southeast of Boonesboro, then the county seat of 
Boone county, but now the fifth ward of Boone. On one 
forty of the land my father purchased, there was a log house 
and attached to it was an old-fashioned stick and clay chim- 
ney. The house was 16x20, and contained but one room. 
It seems incredulous that a good sized family wintered in 
that house, but such is the fact. There was room enough in 
the loft for two beds, and they were reached by climbing up 
a roughly made ladder. Be assured that it took a great 
amount of fuel to keep warm in that log house when the 
blizzards came, and that was quite often in those days. 

On more than one morning during that winter, we awoke 
to find two inches of snow on the bed covers, and all over 
the loft, which the wind had driven during the night 
through the crevices of the clapboard roof. To step from a 
warm bed into this snow, and descend upon the ladder to 
the lower floor, and fill up the fireplace with wood, was 
a thing that tried the soul of a fifteen year old boy. 

This was a rough quality of pioneer experience on the 
border settlements of Iowa. It is not to be wondered at 
that the pioneers have good memories. 

We were all glad when spring came, for everything then 
looked brighter. Improving a farm and erecting better 
buildings for the next winter was now the animating thought, 
and we went to work with a courage that never fails to bring 
results. We carried on farming, breaking prairie, and haul- 
ing goods from the Mississippi river towns, a distance of 
two hundred miles. 


For breaking prairie we received from $2.00 to $2.50 
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per acre. From three to five yokes of oxen were hitched to 
a 20-inch plow, and would break from two to three acres of 
sod per day. For hauling goods for the merchants, we re- 


ceived $2.50 per hundred pounds. It took twenty days to 


make a trip with an ox team, and fifteen days with a horse 
team. For several years most of the hauling was done with 
ox teams, because they lived upon the grass of the open 
country, while a horse team had to be supplied with costly 
feed. 

From two to four teams usually went at the same time 
from the same place, for no teamster had any desire to make 
a four-hundred mile trip alone. After being on the road a 
few days, we would meet loaded teams returning to various 
places, and would fall in with others going after loads. 
Sometimes a dozen teamsters would camp at the same place, 
and then there would be a jolly time. 

In the fall of 1855, fourteen loaded teams camped on 
the present site of the town of Prairie City. Nearly all the 
country about there was open at that date, making it a good 
place to turn our oxen out upon the grass. Among those 
teamsters was Captain J. M. Stallsworth of Adel. He had 
a very heavy wagon with wide tires and a very large box; 
this wagon was drawn by four yokes of oxen, and it con- 
tained six thousand pounds of whiskey, brandy and wine. 

This was during the time the first prohibitory law in 
Towa was in force. It was passed January 22,1855. By 
its terms no person was allowed to sell intoxicating liquors 
in any county in the State except agents duly appointed by 
the county judge. These agents had power under the law 
to buy and sell intoxicating liquors for medical, mechanical, 
and sacramental purposes. The agent in Dallas county had 
hired Captain Stallsworth to haul this mammoth load of 
liquors to supply the trade of his agency. From the plight - 
the captain was in on the evening just referred to, he either 
had other liquors along with him or else he was patronizing 
the agency before the goods reached their destination. 
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This law was very unpopular; so much so, that it was 
repealed January 28, 1857, after being on the statute book 
two years and six days. 

In the early settlement of Iowa everybody wanted to 
locate on the edge of the timber. When we arrived all 
these locations were taken, and perforce of circumstances, 
we had to seek a location a mile out from the timber. Our 
house was the farthest out on the prairie; some people 
prophesied that we would freeze to death, while others said 
they could not be hired to live out there. We paid no 
attention to this talk for we knew that the deep rich soil of 
the prairie had not been made for nothing. There was 
a rudely built school house down on the timber line a mile 
and a half from us. Here I attended school for the first 
time in Iowa. Our teacher was a graduate from a Pennsyl- 
vania college. He was a fine scholar and a good man; his 
name was Thomas Sparks, and he is still living. He came 
to Boone county in 1847, and at the organizing election held 
in August, 1849, he was chosen County Surveyor. He is 
the only survivor of the nine officers first elected in the 
county and is now eighty-eight years old. 

From our home on the prairie we could look for miles in 
the blue distance without seeing a house, a tree, a fence or 
a cultivated acre. All of those broad acres could then be 
bought for $1.25, each. But now how great is the contrast. 
Over this same expanse of country, beautiful homes, groves 
and farms, join one to another like a vast checkerboard, and 
not an acre can be bought for less than $80.00. 

At that time there was not a rod of railroad in the State, 
but now there is a railroad station on my father’s farm, and 
within a short distance from his residence. Such is the 
wonderful contrast that the progress of fifty years has 
brought about. 

Mapkrip, Iowa, Fesruary, 1904. 
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THE HISTORICAL BUILDING ASSURED. 


On Tuesday, March 29, 1904, the Senate passed the 
House bill appropriating $200,000 for the completion of the 
Historical Building, the corner-stone of which was laid May 
17, 1899. The measure was introduced in the House by 
Hon. Emory H. English, of Polk county, and in the Senate 
by Hon. C. J. A. Ericson, of Boone county. These gentle- 
men and many other stout friends of the Historical Depart- 
ment had earnestly promoted the measure and to them the 
State owes its congratulations for the favorable conclusion 
reached by the 30th General Assembly. 

It is needless perhaps for us who have sought this con- 
summation for many years past to say that we feel no small 
degree of satisfaction over the action of the legislature. As 
we cannot begin to express it we shall not try to do so, 
The scores of letters that have come to us from all sections. 
of the State from well-wishers and old-time friends and the 
universal approbation given the act by the press of the State 
assure us that the realization of our hopes and aspirations is 
likewise the fulfillment of hopes long entertained by the 
best people of Iowa. 

But while it is only natural that we who have been so 
long working for the promotion of the Historical Library, 
Art Gallery and Museum should experience much personal 
pleasure over the passage of the appropriation bill, we feel 
no less strongly that those most to be congratulated are the 
people of Iowa and the children who are to come after 
them. To this Department with its library, its large and 
ever increasing treasures of historic lore, its archives and 
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precious mementoes, our students and scholars, our press 
and our law makers will come more and more as the years 
roll on, and we indulge in no idle dream when we assert 
that to them it will prove endlessly useful and inspiring in 
infinitely various ways to the better upbuilding of our great 
commonwealth. 


THE FOUNDER OF SALUBRIA. 


Time works wonderful changes in our estimates of men 
and their work. Fifty years ago the name of Abner Knee- 
land was one to conjure with in Iowa. The pious and 
devout never spoke it except in tense terms. Throughout 
the land from New England to the Missouri it was anathema. 
Almost universally Kneeland was regarded as the arch advo- 
eate of atheism and the blasphemous promoter of infidelity 
to the commandments and institutions of the Most High 
and he and all his works were in the Index Expurgatorious. 
Even yet some whose memories go back to the decades 
preceding the civil war may think as much. 

But increasing years have softened the shadows that 
once made Kneeland’s name loom large and awful in the 
imagination of the Christian churchman. Commerce, 
science, sociology, and higher criticism in the past fifty years 
have produced vast and momentous changes in man’s notions 
of theology and of the authority of doctrine and creed. The 
heresies of the last centuries have become the commonplace 
and the matter of fact of to-day. The terrific controversies 
of our forefathers astonish us and we wonder what could 
have made men and women get so exercised over views that 
now strike us as tame, immaterial or vain or mayhap as 
simply sensible, 

The days of our pioneers are so rapidly passing that 
only the very elect who yet remain with us will have vivid 
memories stirred by Miss Whitcomb’s interesting article in 
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this number of Tur Annas relating to the career of the 
founder of Salubria in Van Buren county. It is well worth 
perusal; first because the subject of the sketch was no in- 
considerable factor and force in the history of religious 
thought in these United States and a decided influence in 
public discussion in our pioneer life in Iowa, and second, 
because Abner Kneeland was a man of marked ability and 
force of character. He lacked many of the qualities that 
make for personal or political success. He was too prone to 
talk straight out precisely what he thought. If he had any 
doubts about the foundations of belief or conduct he did not 
deal mincingly with them or keep still in order to retain 
position and his stipend. He nearly always turned the con- 
tents of his skillet into the fire and there was a blaze. His 
work was for the most part iconoclastic rather than construc- 
tive. He was one with such men as Paine and Priestley, 
who broke lances against the stiff-backed notions of theology 
of the last half of the eighteenth century. But while he 
was disposed to be belligerent in the advocacy of views that 
greatly perturbed his contemporaries, he had an unsullied 
character. Those who knew him intitMtely found a man of 
sweet and gracious disposition. * 


IOWA’S EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT. 

We seldom appreciate the full significance of events to 
which we are party, and in the midst of which we live daily. 
They become commonplace and are passed by without inter- 
est and accepted without comment. Since 1898 the people 
of Iowa have been making a momentous experiment in the 
art of government. In that year our General Assembly 
worked a revolution in the methods of controlling and ad- 
ministering the charitable, reformatory and penal institu- 
tions which are maintained by the State. The various sep- 
arate boards of trustees theretofore in charge of them had 
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not conducted their affairs to the complete satisfaction of 
the public, and the legislature after an extensive investiga- 
tion and consideration instituted the radical reform of plac- 
ing the management under the sole care of three men to be 
known as the “Board of Control of State Institutions.” 
There was something truly Roman in the rigor, firmness 
and precision with which the revolution was authorized and 
has been carried out. No State in the Union had up to 
that time ever attempted such a concentration of power in 
the hands of a board for the management of so many insti- 
tutions scattered here and there over the State and having 
intimate relations to the daily life and welfare of the people 
of the entire State. The framer of the law had no models 
on which to pattern the statute providing for the new order. 
Nevertheless the legislature after carefully considering the 
defects of the old order and the dangers of the reforms pro- 
posed reorganized the administration in a thoroughgoing 
fashion. Immense power was placed in the hands of the 
Board of Control. The control and disposition of all funds, 
the appointment and dismissal of the heads of the thirteen 
institutions were given it absolutely. The risks of wreck 
under such a system were vastly enhanced but on the other 
hand the chances of efficient and economical administration 
were equally enhanced. The success or failure of the law, 
like most things in the art of government, depended upon 
the character of the men placed in charge. If good men 
and true were appointed all would be well; otherwise not. 
The successful working of the present law here in Iowa 
is we believe quite generally conceded. It has been watched 
with keen interest by the people of other states. The State 
of Minnesota in 1901 enacted our law with but few verbal 
changes and some additions. It has been introduced in the 
legislatures of other states and vigorously urged, ‘In Kansas 
and Washington similar laws have been put in force, 
although their central board does not have so much power 
as has ours. We are fortunate in being able to give an. 
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account of some of the practical results achieved by the 
present Board of Control in Iowa. Judge L. G. Kinne who 
has been on the Board since 1898 presents in this number 
of THE ANNALS an interesting exposition of the methods of 
administration that have been put into operation. Tt will 
prove a valuable source of information to all who care to 
study the real workings of Iowa’s important administrative 
reform. * 


A SERVICEABLE CHECK LIST OF IOWA’S PUB.- 
LIC DOCUMENTS. 

Students of our local and State history, our law makers, 
and especially our librarians in Iowa and elsewhere have 
good cause for congratulation over the successful issue of a 
“Check List’ of Iowa’s Public Documents, prepared by 
Miss Lavinia Steele, and recently authorized to be published 
by the Executive Council. Only those familiar with the 
innumerable difficulties confronting a compiler of a finding 
list can appreciate the dreary aggravations endured in pre- 
paring such a useful compilation. Our libraries contain no 
complete collections. The titles must be sought for here 
and there and the trials of Dr. Dryasdust were agreeable 
compared with those constantly undergone by the seeker 
after complete lists of illy preserved and fast disappearing 
documents but little thought of heretofore. 

The arrangement is simple. Institutions, departments, 
offices, boards or commissions, et al, are given dictionary 
fashion in alphabetical order. The bulk of the titles are 
presented in tabular form. First comes the date when the 
office or institution was created by law, and other desirable 
information as to the first and later modes of publication. 
Then the tables show when the document was published, 
whether it appears in the “Iowa Documents,” etc., ete. Be- 
sides these Miss Steele has prepared some very serviceable 
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tables showing the year, date of convening and adjourning 
of the legislature, and the place where the legislature was. 
held (p. 27); likewise for the laws (p. 33). Another table 
on page 32 shows the year and volume in which any of the 
reports published since 1856 and included in the “Docu- 
ments” appear. Besides all these there is to be found an 
extensive index to all names and subject titles with numerous 
cross references. Territorial as well as State publications 
and references are included in this “Check List.” 

As we remarked at the outset, our librarians have cause 
for congratulation on possessing such a compilation. It 
will greatly facilitate the work of the Library Commission 
under whose auspices Miss Steele prepared the list. "i 


SOME NOTABLE PORTRAITS. 

The Historical Department lately received a fine oil 
portrait of Hon. Frank Springer, who now resides at Las 
Vegas, N. M. It will be remembered that Mr. Springer is 
the eldest son of the late Hon. Francis Springer, who pre- 
sided over the last Iowa Constitutional Convention which 
was held in Iowa City in 1857. Francis Springer, accord- 
ing to the late Judge George G. Wright, was one of the 
best nisi prius judges the State has ever had. Socially and 
politically he was held in high esteem throughout the State, 
His portrait was contributed to the Historical Art Gallery 
some years ago by members of his family. But the portrait 
of which we wish to speak is that of his son, who, in addi- 
tion to being recognized as a leading statesman ‘in New 
Mexico, is one of the most learned and versatile paleontolo- 
gists in the United States. In collaboration with the late 
Prof. Charles Wachsmuth of Burlington, he was the author 
of a work on the crinoids not only of Iowa and adjacent por- 
tions of Illinois and Missouri, but of the whole country as 
well, which has been accepted by scientists in Europe and 
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America as being the most important hitherto published in 
that field of literature. In a recent letter Mr. Springer 
wrote ‘If I have done anything worth commemorating, it is 
to show that a man can, by husbanding his time, follow a 
reasonably successful business career, and at the same time 
give some thought to the wealth of nature that is around 
him.” The portrait represents Mr. Springer as seated at a 
table among his collections, evidently studying the peculiar- 
ities of a type-specimen crinoid. This splendid portrait was 
painted by Louis Mayer, of Milwaukee. 

Another highly valued portrait is that of Speaker David 
B. Henderson. It is a replica of one painted for the Speak- 
er’s Room in the House of Representatives in Washington, 
and is a work of high merit. The artist is Mr. Freeman 
Thorpe, who lately painted a complete series of the govern- 
ors of Montana. Gen. Henderson is so well known to 
everybody in Iowa as a pioneer settler, soldier and statesman 
that no further comment is necessary. 

A fine oil portrait of the late Judge Walter I. Hayes of 
Clinton, has recently been contributed by his family. It 
was painted by F. H. Morse, an artist well known through- 
out the State. Judge Hayes served on the bench of the 
7th Judicial District from 1875 to 1887; he was a member 
of Congress from the 2d District from 1887 to 1895; and he 
was elected member of the Iowa House of Representatives 
for the extra session of 1897. He was a man of striking 
mental characteristics and great force of character, who left 
his impress upon the public life of eastern Iowa. 

Two other portraits of great value are also promised 
within a short time. The first is that of Rear-Admiral 
George C. Remey. He was born in the city of Burlington 
about 64 years ago. He was educated at the Naval School 
at Annapolis and served in the United States Navy until he 
reached the age of 62 when he was placed upon the retired 
list. He passed through all the grades from midshipman to 
rear-admiral. During the rebellion he was captured by the 
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confederates and confined in prison something over a year. 
Shortly after the United States government acquired the 
Philippine Islands he was sent into those waters with the 
largest fleet ever commanded by an American sailor, Ad- 
miral Remey since his retirement has resided in Washing- 
ton, D. ©. The other portrait is that of Rear-Admiral John 
Grimes Walker. He was also a resident of Burlington and 
a nephew of the late Gov. James W. Grimes. He, too, was 
educated at Annapolis and served after his graduation in 
the American Navy until he reached the age of retirement. 
When, in 1850, he received his appointment to the United 
States Naval Academy, it was the first and only appointment 
from Iowa. So he became the first and only representative 
at that time from our State in the Navy. He served as 
President of the Isthmian Canal Commission and recently 
President Roosevelt placed him at the head of the Panama 
Commission, an appointment of great importance. He 
is a man of large ability who has rendered the country 
the most conspicuous services. His portrait is now being 
painted by Hinckley, a distinguished Washington artist. 
We are certain that these two portraits of our distinguished 
Towa sailors will be heartily appreciated by the people of 
the State. 


AN INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following letters very fully explain themselves. 
They were kindly presented to the editor of THE ANNALS, 
for the “Aldrich Collection” in the State Historical Rooms, 
by Gen. G. M. Dodge. The letter by Gen. Robert E, Lee 
shows the affectionate and fatherly characteristics of that 
great soldier, It is not probable that it has ever been pub- 


lished, and we are pleased to make it a matter of record in 
these pages: 


thea 
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No. 1 Broadway, New York, 

April 24, 1897. 
Dear Generat Dongs: As the Senior Corps Commander now alive 
among the many gallant gentlemen and soldiers who took part in the 
time that tried men, I enclose to you a letter of Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
written 36 years ago or about the time that the troubles between the 
States took place. To an antiquarian it would be prized very much, not 
alone because it came from Gen. Lee, but it showed the man, if in only 
one thing. You can never find an order or letter of Gen. Lee’s wherein he 
ever used the word Yankee, but those people, or the Federal troops, not 
even in the history of his life. The Fitz which he mentions was his son, 
later on Gen, W. H. Fitzhugh Lee, now dead, the Col. W. was Col. John A. 
Washington, the owner of Mt. Vernon, who was killed on his staff in the 
‘Same campaign, and the Capt. L. was afterwards Gen. Armstead Long who 
married the daughter of Maj. Gen. Sumner, United States Army. Long 
was an old Army Officer also; his wife is now post mistress at Charlotts- 
ville, Va. She is a sister of Col. Sumner, 6th Cavalry, United States Army 
now. I knew them all. Gen. George Washington Custis Lee, the son of 
Gen. Lee and great grand-son of Gen. Washington, sent me this letter 20 
odd years ago. Kindly accept the same with my kind wishes, as I know 
of no one whom I would like to have it more than you, and also allow 
me to show my appreciation of your many kind courtesies to me. With 

kind wishes and long life. 
Truly your friend, 
Gen. G. M. Dopez. Wixi1am Crooxer Duxpury. 


VauxuEy Mr., 3 Sept., 1861. 

My Dear Son: I was very glad to receive your letter of the 27’ ulto., 
and to learn something of your whereabouts. I did not know what had 
become of you and was very anxious to learn. You say nothing of your 
health and I will hope you are well and able to do good service to the 
cause so dear to us all. I trust you may be able to get a position and 
field agreeable to you and know that wherever you may be placed you will 
do your duty. That is all the pleasure, all the comfort, all the glory we 
can enjoy in this world. I have been able to do but little here. Still, I 
hope I have been of some service. Things are better organized. I feel 
stronger, we are stronger. The three routes leading East are guarded. 
The men have more confidence, our people a feeling of security. The en- 
emy has been driven back and made to haul in his horns, and to find he 
cannot have everythirg his own way. This has been done without a bat- 
tle but by a steady advance of positions. Now to drive him farther, a 
battle must come off, and I am anxious to begin it. Circumstances 
beyond human control delays it, I know for good, but I hope the great 
ruler of the universe will continue to aid and prosper us and crown at last 
our feeble efforts with success. Rain, rain, rain, there has been nothing 
but rain, it has appeared to my anxious mind, since I approached these 
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mountains. It commenced before, but since has come down with a will. 
The cold too has been greater than I could have conceived. In my winter 
clothing, and buttoned up in my overcoat, I have still been cold. This 
state of weather has aggravated the sickness that has attacked the whole 
army, measles and typhoid. Some regiments have not over 250 for duty, 
some 300, 500, or about half, according to its strength. This makes a 
terrible hole in our effectives. Do not mention this I pray you. It will 
be inthe papers next. The rains and constant travel have cut these dirt 
turnpikes so deep, the soil being rich mould in most part, that wagons 
can only travel with double teams. But there is a change in the weather. 
The glorious sun has been shining these four days. The drowned earth is 
reviving. The sick improving and the spirits of allrising. Fitzhugh is 
very anxious to get his Buffalo robe. Did you ever get my letter con- 
cerning it? It was directed to be sent to the Spottswood to me. I asked 
you to put it up securely and get Col. Myers to send it to me at Hunters- 
ville. I have heard nothing of it. F. feels the want of it every night. 
He is very well, hearty, and sanguine. I am glad to hear of Gen. A. 8. 
Johnston’s approach, and Capt. Garnett’s arrival. The disaster at Cape 
Hatteras was a hard blow to us, but we must expect them, struggle against 
them, prepare for them. We cannot be always successfui, and reverses 
must come. May God give us courage, endurance, and faith to strive to 
the end. 

Good bye my dear son. F.has just comein. He sends his love and 
Col. W. and Capt. L. their regards. Give my kind remembrances to 
everybody, 

Your fond father, 
Carr. G. W. Custis Lex. R. E. Lex. 


SOME NOTES ON THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


The first is wholly in their favor. On many damp spring mornings 
they have been noticed busily at work on the lawn surrounding the State 
House at Des Moines. Pausing on these occasions to see what they were 
doing, one quickly perceived that they were picking up little black cut- 
worms which seemed to be very plenty everywhere on the capitol grounds, 
These cut-worms were not far from three-fourths of an inch in length. A 
warm rain or a heavy dew brings them to the surface. It is then that 
scores of sparrows are so intent upon picking up and eating the pests that 
they scarcely notice a person who passes along the walks. Among the 
many things said and written about the sparrows this fact may be set. 
down to their credit. 

The next fact to be noticed is to the credit of two certain other birds. 
(if it be creditable to destroy these little “gamins,” as the late Dr. Elliott 
Coues used to call them. To him the house sparrow was simply an abom- 
ination, with few or no redeeming characteristics.) The birds which are 
destroying the sparrows are the screech owls (Megascops asio) and the 
sparrow hawks (Falco sparverius). During the autumn of 1901 two spar- 
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row hawks were noticed flitting about the domes and pillars of the State 
House. When cold weather came they disappeared, doubtless migrating 
to a warmer clime. They reappeared in their old haunts about the 10th 
of March following. Simultaneously with their return, the chattering of 
the sparrows diminished, in many places ceasing entirely, and observers 
were quite certain that this was due to the presence of these birds of prey, 
which are so keen and active on the wing. 

There were many nooks and corners about the State House grounds 
and buildings where the sparrows were in the habit of roosting. It was 
noticed that they ceased to come to many of these places, and that there 
were indubitable signs of the presence of some larger bird which was oc- 
casionally heard during the night. On several mornings quills from the 
wings of sparrows were also scattered about under these perches. More 
than this, the sparrows wholly disappeared from more than one locality in 
which they had become a nuisance—a fact which has been noticed in other 
towns in our State. It was at once obvious to any one who studies the 
habits of the birds that the tragedies among the sparrows were due to the 
presence of screech owls which came to these localities in the night, during 
the autumn and winter. Evidently those who dislike the sparrows—as 
most persons do where these birds are too numerous—should cease to 
make war upon the gamy little owls and the predaceous sparrow hawks. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History of Iowa from the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century. Four Volumes. Illustrated. By Benjamin F. Gue. Vol. J, 
“The Pioneer Period,” pp. XXIII, 397; Vol. Il, “The Civil War,” pp. 
XVIII, 423; Vol. III, “From 1866 to 1903,” pp. XII, 531; and Vol. IV, 
“Towa Biography,’ pp. XVIII, 325. The Century History Company, 
New York City, 1903. 

In these four handsome volumes, former Lieutenant Governor B. F. 
Gue has brought together the fruits of his labors for many years past in 
various fields of our State history. As indicated in the title, the contents 
of these volumes relate to, Ist, the pioneer history, 2d, civil war, 3d, 
our history since the war, and finally biographical sketches of notable 
Iowa men. The general plan of this history includes the following dis- 
tinctive features: An account of the geological or physical history of the 
State; a narrative of the careers of our Indian tribes; a record of the ex- 
ploring expeditions in the Mississippi valley between 1673 and 1836; 
a narrative of the pioneer life and adventure and of the evolution of civil 
government from the claim club regulations to written constitutions; the 
formation of the early political parties and conventions; and a history of 
the slavery agitation. All of these features are included in the first vol- 
ume. Then, follow accounts of the part taken by Iowa in the civil war, 
the development of our educational institutions, industries and commerce, 
sketches of the history of the individual counties of the State, and a 
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directory of the public officials, territorial, State and national, from the 
first civil government established in the territory to 1903. In the fourth 
volume are short sketches of the lives of over 400 men and women who 
have taken a greater or less part in the life of Iowa. 

No small portion of the contents of these volumes, particularly the 
narrative from about 1850 down to recent years is in the nature of an 
autobiography. Mr. Gue entered the General Assembly of Iowa in 1858 
and for a quarter of a century he not only saw at close range much con- 
cerning which he writes but he actually helped to shape the course of 
events. Thus there is here and there a special vividness in his accounts 
because he describes men and events, conditions and causes that were 
truly a part of his life. He saw them and was a part of them himself. 
In his description of pioneer days, of the daily life of the cabin and the 
prairie in the new State, there is a realistic vigor and aptness of expres- 
sion that come only with personal knowledge. Many chapters stir the 
reader’s blood as he courses along the narrative. The trials and hardships 
of the pioneers, their struggles with forest and stream, with fire and beast, 
with Indians and depredators, with speculators and promoters—these 
things show us the stuff out of which our splendid State has been builded. 
The same characteristics are especially noteworthy in his narrative of the 
anti-slavery agitation and of the episodes of John Brown’s relations to 
Iowa. But Mr. Gue suffers from the defects of his virtues. The very fact 
of his complicity in much of the history of which he writes often blurs his 
vision and perspective. He frequently fails to distinguish the forest 
from the trees and underbrush. The reader is now and then bewildered 
by thickets of details and miscellanies. 

Somewhat contrary to expectations, Mr. Gue has given us, not so much 
a history of the State, but (as he himself describes it) “a cyclopedia of 
general information pertaining to Iowa.” His volumes while they give 
us to be sure a continuous narrative of the development of the State are 
characterized largely by a great assortment of varied information rather 
than by close analyses of social and political conditions and tendencies 
and a synthesis of the results of minute studies into the State’s history. 
His volumes are crowded with all sorts of facts and data extracted from 
divers sources, chiefly from public documents and official records that 
are beyond the reach of the general reader and ordinary student. Owing 
to this fact.that the author had the lay reader chiefly if not wholly in 


mind, these volumes are without specific references to sources or citations 
of authorities where one may find the chapter and verse for important 
assertions, This circumstance, while it makes the narrative much more 
congenial to the general reader, constitutes a drawback that hampers its 
use by students and scholars. 

Mr. Gue has profusely illustrated all four volumes with reproductions 
of photographs of most of the important landmarks, scenes and note- 
worthy men and women of the State. Some of the scenes are very inter- 
esting and instructive. Generous tables of contents in each volume and 
an extended index renders the text readily searchable. For many years 


doubtless this history will serve as a book for ready reference to men 
and measures in the history of Iowa.,  * 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


James BuaxeLy Winiiams was born at Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 
May 11, 1836; he died at Ft. Dodge, Iowa, August 25,1903. He was the 
second son of Maj. William Williams, founder of Ft. Dodge, with whom 
he came to Muscatine, Iowa, in 1849, Maj. Samuel Woods, of the 6th U. 
S. Infantry, having been ordered to establish a military post on the Des 
Moines river near the mouth of the Lizard, urged Maj. Williams to accept 
the position of post trader, which he did, and marched with the troops 
across the State, reaching Ft. Dodge August 23,1850. James, then a boy 
of twelve years, accompanied him and was his father’s clerk and chief 
assistant for the next ten years in the work of post trader, pioneer Indian 
trader and merchant and town proprietor. He was always upon the best 
terms with the Indians and was especially intimate with Wah-kon-sa, a 
young chief after whom the township of Wahkonsa was named. The 
troops were removed to Ft. Ridgley, Minnesota, in 1853, and Maj. Williams 
and others purchased the buildings and the site on which they were 
located.. In March, 1854, they platted the town of Ft. Dodge. Maj. 
Williams was the first postmaster. In 1855 the United States Land Office 
was located at Ft. Dodge and it immediately became the leading town of 
northwestern Iowa. A large part of the clerical work incident to the then 
rapid changes rested on the shoulders of this comparative boy. In 
August, 1862, he enlisted and served as sergeant in Company I, 32d Iowa 
Infantry Volunteers. Soon after reaching the field on account of his 
elegant penmanship and superior business qualifications he was de- 
tailed as clerk and spent the principal part of his army service as clerk at 
Division and Corps headquarters. On his return from the army he found- 
ed the abstract business in Webster county in which business he continued 
until the time of his death. He was a man of fine intellectual qualities, 
self-educated, as all the schooling he had was prior to his twelfth year. 
At the time of his death he was the oldest living settler of Webster county 
and one who had from the first been closely and intimately identified with 
Ft. Dodge through all phases of its growth. He has worthily filled a place 
in the history of his city, State and nation. Wieneterd. 


Mino Sire was born in Addison county, Vermont, January 25, 1819; 
he died in Clinton, Iowa, February 28.1904. He was a son of a veteran 
of the war of 1812 and the grandson of a revolutionary soldier, In 1840: 
he came west to Chicago, and in 1848 was identified as engineer with the 
first railroad line built west of Chicago. In 1855, before a house was 
erected within the present city limits, he came to Clinton as chief engi- 
neer of the Chicago, Iowa & Nebraska railroad, now the Chicago & 
Northwestern. He helped to construct the first railway bridge across the 
Mississippi at that place, and until the war was engaged in railroad build- 
ing and territorial development. In 1862 he organized the 26th Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and was commissioned Colonel of the regiment by 
Governor Kirkwood. He was twice severely wounded in battle. Since 
the war Col. Smith has resided in Clinton and has been active in various 
public enterprises. He was often urged to accept public office but pre- 
ferred the life of a private citizen. For five years, however, he served as 
superintendent of the Soldiers’ Home at Marshalltown. 


Mas. Hoyt SHERMAN was born in Lancaster, Ohio, November 1, 1827; 
he died in Des Moines, Iowa, January 25, 1904. He was a member of a 
distinguished family; a brother of Senator John Sherman and of Gen. W. 
T. Sherman. He had been a resident of Des Moines for more than 55 
years, having located here in 1848. For a short time he was a member of 
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w firm of Casady & Tidrick; in 1849 he was elected clerk of the 
putter court; he was pnetibae postmaster of Des Moines by Zachary 
Taylor, holding the position from 1849 to 1853; in 1854 he became a mem- 
ber of the banking firm of Hoyt Sherman & Co.; in 1858 he took an act- 
ive part in organizing the Iowa State bank. When the war broke out he 
was commissioned by President Lincoln paymaster in the army with rank 
of Major. Maj. Sherman was an active member of various pioneer, social 
and charitable organizations. He contributed a sketch “Early banking in 
Iowa” to Tue ANNALS, 3d ser. v. 5, pp. 1-13, and also a history of the 
“State Bank of Iowa” v. 5, pp. 93-116. 


Mary M. Miuuer was born in Clarion county, Pennsylvania, July 24, 
1842; she died in Des Moines, March 28, 1904. In 1862 she came to Iowa 
and taught in the public schools of Eddyville and Ottumwa. In 1867 she 
was married to Lieut. Samuel Miller of the 4th Iowa Cavalry, who died in 
1872. After her husband’s death she taught for a time in the Des Moines 
schools. In 1888 Mrs. Miller was appointed State Librarian by Governor 
Larrabee, succeeding Mrs. 8S. B. Maxwell. Mrs. Miller had an experience 
in her office that was quite different from that of most librarians of years 
ago. This was the fact that Governor Boies, a democrat, allowed her to 
remain throughout his administration, though very strong pressure was 
brought to bear upon him to secure her removal, for purely political 
reasons. In 1896 she became Matron of the Business Women’s Home in 
Des Moines; in 1898 she took the position of Matron in the Soldiers’ 
Home at Marshalltown, where she remained until failing health obliged 
her to resign. 


Jacosp Huau Harrison was born iu Carrollton, Ky., December 25, 1840; 
he died in Davenport, Iowa, January 1, 1904. For more than 35 years he 
had been a resident of Davenport and identified with the best interests of 
the town. For many years he was engaged in the drug business. He was 
appointed commissioner of pharmacy under Gov. Boies, and was at one 
time President of the Iowa Pharmaceutical Association. He was fora 
time president and for many years a member of the board of trustees of 
the old Davenport Library Association. He helped to organize the 
Davenport Crematory; was a trustee of the Davenport Academy of 
Sciences and an active member of the University Extension Society. He 
was interested in collecting historical documents relating to Iowa and be- 
came a warm friend of the Historical Department at Des Moines. He was 
instrumental in securing Goy. Lucas’ commission as Captain in the regu- 
lar army, issued in 1812, for this Department. 


Warp Lamson was born in Sterling, Mass., September 7, 1820: he died 
in Fairfield, Iowa, April 6, 1904. He was one of the earliest pioneers of 
the State, having arrived in Burlington, then the capital of Wisconsin 
Territory, December 6, 1837. He remained there until 1852, when he re- 
moved to Fairfield. As a business man he was active and thorough. In 
the early 50’s he was engaged in the real estate business, and some of the 
methods he devised for keeping entries of land in his own office were 
adopted by the Land Department, in Washington, D. ©., as superior to 
those in use. By nature he was a student, an independent and original 
thinker, and especially interested in scientific investigations. The honor 
of founding the Jefferson County Library Association in March, 1853, be- 
longs to him; that institution has developed into the splendid Fairfield 
Free Public Library, in the building up of which Mr. Lamson was closely 
associated with the late Senator James F. Wilson. 


LAze 
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Wiii1amM Connok was born in Ireland, April 4, 1845; he died in Des 
Moines, Iowa, February 9, 1904. In 1848 he came with his parents to 
America, settling in Oneida county, New York, where his early years were 
spent. From 1863-65 he served in the war of the rebellion as a member of 
Co. D, 13th New York Cavalry. On his return he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1867 at Syracuse, N. Y. In 1869 he located in Des 
Moines, where he became one of the ablest members of the Polk county 
bar. From 1878 to 1882 he was district attorney of Polk and adjacent 
counties; from 1883 to 1885 he served as circuit judge. In 1885 he be- 
came a member of the law firm of Gatch, Connor & Weaver. After the 
death of Col. Gatch in 1897, he became the senior member of the firm 
Connor & Weaver. 


Exsert M. Sareent was born in Felicity, Ohio, March 8, 1840; he died 
in Grundy Center, January 7, 1904. He was engaged in the mercantile 
business when the war broke out, but left it at once and was mustered 
into Co. I, 22d Ohio Volunteers; he was later made Captain of Co. K, 59th 
Ohio, and as such served to the close of the war. In 1879 he came to 
Grundy Center, Iowa, and was in the mercantile business until 1896. He 
was a member of the city council and of the school board; he served as 
State senator in the 26th regular and special sessions of the legislature; 
in 1899 he was elected a member of the republican State central committee 
from the fifth district, continuing as such until 1903. 


RaupH G, Orwie was born in Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania, May 12, 1832; 
he died in Chicago, March 27,1904. At an early age he entered business 
life in Philadelphia, engaging first in the mercantile business. He later 
became publisher of the Philadelphia State Journal. During the civil 
war he removed to Des Moines and became Governor Stone’s private 
secretary. While the Governor was absent in the army, the duties of the 
office devolved upon him. He subsequently became publisher of the Des 
Moines daily and weekly Bulletin, and was at one time interested in the 
Iowa State Register. In 1893 he removed to Chicago where he has since 
resided. 


Newson B. Everts was born in Mexico, New York, September 18, 1825; 
he died in Webster City. Iowa, January 12,1904. He was an early settler 
of Webster City, and one of its best known citizens. His profession was 
that of a civil engineer and he was for many years surveyor of Hamilton 
eopnty. When the Illinois Central railroad was built through Iowa, he 
was chief engineer for the company on the Dubuque division. He super- 
intended the building of the bridge across the Mississippi and the con- 
struction of the tunnel through the bluffs east of Dubuque. He was later 
employed by the Great Western road and by the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


Justus C. Apams was born in Philadelphia, November 14, 1841; he died, 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, December 26, 1903. In 1855 he came to Musca- 
tine, Iowa, with his father, Samuel Adams. The latter was one of the first 
men in the United States to invent machinery for the making of brick. 
He established a factory with modern methods in Muscatine. The family 
in 1861 removed to Indianapolis, traveling by wagon. Justus C. became 
one of the best known residents of that city. He served on the city 
council and was in 1877 a representative in the Indiana legislature, and 
speaker of the House. 


Amos Jounson was born in Delaware county, Ohio, February 23, 1842; 
he died in Jefferson, Iowa, December 27, 1903. Mr. Johnson was a mem- 
ber of Co. I, 4th Ohio Infantry, in the civil war. In 1863 he came to Iowa 
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and located first in Cedar county, where he taught school. In 1868 he 
removed to Greene county; in 1896 he was elected county auditor and 
moved to Jefferson. He was public spirited and was active in securing 
measures relating to the improvement of taxation laws, road laws and 
methods of farming. He was for years a prominent member of the 
Greene County Farmers’ Institute. 


Joun BurRKHOLDER was born in Lancaster county, Pa., February 18, 1813; 


he died in Des Moines county, March 4, 1904. Mr. Burkholder landed in. 


Burlington from a Mississippi river boat on April 18, 1837, before the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa had been organized. He was a stone mason by trade, and 
worked on the first state house, at Iowa City. in 1841; he also helped build 
the first court house erected in Iowa. He filled several public offices, was 
justice of the peace for many years, was a member of the board of super- 
visors, and was also county assessor when that office was an important one. 
He spent two years in California during the gold fever times, but returned to 
Iowa in 1851. For years he had lived on his fine farm in Benton township. 


Avuaustus ANDERSON was born in Sweden, November 13, 1836; he died 
in Stratford, Iowa, January 22,1904. He came to this country in the early 
fifties and lived for a time in Illinois. In 1857 he removed to Hamilton 
county, Iowa, where he has since resided. Much of his time was devoted 
to his farming interests; but he filled many positions of public trust. 
For twenty years he was president of the school board of Marion town- 
ship; he was one of the organizers and for ten years president of the state 
bank of Stratford. He represented Hamilton county in the 21st and 22d 
General Assemblies. 


Joun W. Boyp was born in Pennsylvania in 1845; he died in Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 5,1904. In 1861 he enlisted as a drummer boy in Oo. I, 3d 
Iowa Infantry; later he served as a private in Co. F, 2d Iowa. After the 
war he received a thorough medical education, graduating from the Keo- 
kuk College of Physicians and Surgeons. In the early seventies he settled 
in Defiance, Shelby county, where he practiced his profession. He repre- 
sented Shelby county in the 27th General Assembly. About a year ago he 
removed to Cleveland, Ohio. 


James A. Brown was born in New York state April 25, 1831; he died 
in Vinton, Iowa, December 21, 1903. In 1842 he moved with his father to 
Keosauqua, Iowa. He studied civil engineering and in 1855 entered the 
government service in which he remained three years. About 1865 he 
removed to Benton county. He was elected surveyor of the county and 
was four times re-elected; he was also deputy county auditor for a time, 
and for sixteen years was business manager of the college for the blind. 


Henry Crurron Harais was born in Pulaski county, Kentucky, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1820; he died in Bloomfield township, Polk county, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1904. He came to Polk county nearly fifty years ago and 
engaged extensively in farming, at one time owning more than 500 acres 
of land. He was a candidate for many important offices. In 1872 he was 
nominated by the greenback party for State treasurer; in 1876 for elector 


at large; in 1883 for State senator and was also at one time a candidate 
for congress. 


Puineas CapweLt was born in Madison county, New York, April 17, 
1824; he died in Logan, Iowa, February 26,1904. He came to Harrison 
county in 1854 and was one of its most influential men in early days. He 
was from 1861 to 1882 a director of the State Agricultural Society, and for 
twenty years president of the Harrison County Agricultural Society, which 


he helped to organize. He represented Harrison county in the 14th Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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